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A LIVING species exposed to changed conditions must adapt itself to these 
conditions or perish. While its conditions remain the same its adaptation 
approaches stability. Most mutations or variations will involve a pointless 
sacrifice of vitality, and, except under some temporary fluctuation of condi- 
tions, for example great plenty of food and room for all, will attain only the 
briefest transitory establishment. True that some extraneous and often 
untraceable influence acting upon the genes of a species may bring about a 
permanent change of a neutral character, that is to say a change that does not 
affect survival, but instances of this are rare and need not complicate this 
present discussion. 
But a definite change in general conditions alters the case altogether. 
‘It is a threat to the species. Unless it can adapt in time, it will be forced to 
give way to other living species better adapted to the new conditions, and 
he variations and mutations that were uncalled for by stable circumstances 
must now if they can fill the discrepancy between inherent tendency and 
the new state of affairs. The species will not survive in its old form. It 
ill continue as a new variety or even as a new species or as a series of divergent 
mew varieties and species. Very rarely in the long history of life has a species 
or a group of species achieved this triumph of mutations and variations over 
extinction. We may personify a species under changing conditions as a 
hreatened being snatching at every possible chance to escape from elimina- 
tion. Variations and mutations that would have been quietly — 
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under stable conditions may now be happy opportunities for adaptive adjust- 
ment. As the menace closes in upon the threatened genera, local conditions 


here and there may afford a temporary advantage for some oddity to dominate . 


the march to extinction, may even come sufficiently close to an accommoda- 
tion to the exigencies of this changing universe, as to achieve a temporary 
arrest of this decline. 

The great epochs in the story of life as the paleontologist slowly unravels 
them become more and more definitely correlated with astronomical changes, 
with raids and convulsions from outside this solar system which our grand- 
fathers regarded as a trustworthy piece of clockwork methodically running 
down. And while the foreground spectacle of life was still apparently 
dominated by these great orders, genera and species, which were now fluctuat- 
ing uncertainly, the marginal regions of the vital arena for which the ruling 
types had no use, were evoking types of a very different sort, capable of evad- 
ing the devouring vigour of the great basking reptiles by becoming viviparous 
and also actively protective of their new-born offspring, and capable of 
meeting extremes of cold and heat by means of fur and feather. The cosmic 
revolution that brought the Age of Reptiles to an end found successors fully 
prepared to take over the adventure of life in accordance with the new 
exactions of ever changing necessity. 

It is possible that our conceptions of the relative length of the periods of 
terrestrial history may still undergo considerable revision. We do not know 
the rapidity of the terrestrial spin, the amount of tidal deformation and scour 
at various times, the fluctuations of temperature and plasticity of our planet, 
and so ideas based upon the mere accumulation of strata in the Archeozoic 
and Paleozoic periods, may be entirely misleading. Our only clock in these 
matters is in the secular disintegration of radium, and that has still to be 
correlated with the chapters and division of the paleontologists’ history. 
The interval between the Mesozoic and the modern period, measured by the 
radium chronometer, may prove to be rélatively much larger than that be- 
tween the Paleozoic and the Mesozoic or between the Archeozoic and the 
Paleozoic. 

At any rate we have to note a series of vast changes in the physical con- 
ditions of life during the later period and a corresponding series of adaptive 
struggles and replacements. It is to the succeSsion of apparently dominant 
types and to the fact that violent fluctuations of adaptation have hitherto 
invariably preceded the supersession of such types, that this memorandum 
would draw attention. The Primates are a group of animals subject to the 
universal alternative of adapt or perish, and the question to which this 
memorandum is leading is the question whether or not the human species 
may be capable of so rapid an adaptability as its present dangers require 
as to hope fora new and happier phase of experience ahead. 

No such triumphant adaptation so that a dominant type changes directly 
into a new dominant form or forms is to be found in the existing records of 
life. Change of condition has heretofore outpaced adaptability. In every 
culminating phase of apparent world dominance, the first hectic intimations 
of fluctuating instability have appeared. This hitherto has been the implac- 
able pattern of life. 

A way in which species living under favourable conditions have steadily 
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lost adaptability is through the internecine struggle of individuals. There 
is @ competition for light, air, food and predominance which, so long as 
conditions remain fairly stable, sets a premium upon increasing individual 
size, strength and length of life. The species competes against itself, and the 
little individuals and the abundant quicker-living, earlier-breeding young, 
are crowded out of existence before they get a chance. Again and again we 
find this story in the record; we find the species slamming the door upon 
the possibility of a reversion to a quicker-breeding and therefore more fre- 
quently variable and mutable type. So a species can destroy its own bio- 
logical flexibility and prepare its own doom at the crest of its predominance, 
The record of the rocks repeats this story again and again. 

But a qualifying factor may get to work to correct this suicidal culmina- 
tion by gigantism. As the species enters upon the phase of uncertain fluctua- 
tion in the face of unanticipated change, an advantage may be found in a 
precocious ripening of the genital glands. We realise nowadays, better than 
did the earlier paleontologists, that the inheritance of living beings is not 
the succession of one adult form by the adult form of its offspring, without 
any regard to the phases of individual development, but that which is trans- 
mitted is a whole individual life-cycle upon which variation and mutation 
may operate at any point. One race or variety may emerge shorter-lived 
or longer-lived, sexually or mentally precocious or retarded, or with some 
advantageous sort of novelty about its infancy, adolescence, maturity or 
senescence, and may establish itself locally or widely if the change of condi- 
tions is favourable. 

The classification and comparative anatomy of plants, for instance, is 
dominated by the fluctuating onset of ripeness at two phases of the life-cycle. 
The ruling phase of the mosses is the equivalent of a transitory and subdued 
phase, an infantile moment, so to speak, in the cycle of the higher plants. 
Moss can live and reproduce only amidst wet conditions, and the secular 
development of plants up to forests and grass plains is a story of the gradual 
ascent of a mere spore-bearing and spore-scattering spike to become the 
entirely dominant form of the life-cycle ; it develops sustaining and protec- 
tive tissues that liberate it more and more from the need for wetness at any 
phase in its reproductive rhythm, and we pass by way of great club mosses, 
tree ferns, conifers and flowering plants to the phanerogams of to-day, while 
the original moss plant sinks into utter insignificance as a little transitory 
vestige within the seed and pollen grain. What is called rather grandi- 
loquently the ‘“‘ Conquest of the Land ” was made possible by this liberation 
of life from destruction by desiccation. 

Precisely parallel revolution in-survival value between this and that phase 
in the life-cycle appears at a very great number of crucial points in the 
record. It has been suggested that the whole vertebrate phylum derives 
through larval precocity from the echinoderm stem. 

A more immediately interesting instance of the interplay between domin- 
ance and prolongation on the one hand and precocity and multitudinous 
survival on the other is to be found in Homo sapiens. The individual advan- 
tage of a delay in the onset of sexual maturity and sexual and particularly 
of family preoccupations however achieved, lies in the-prolongation of the 
period of education, the competent absorption of traditional wisdom and an 
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increase in ability to deal with the unexpected upon soundly established lines, 
The age of tutelage has been extended and the nubile age in the more suc- 
cessful modern communities has risen steadily for the past three or four 
centuries, This has involved a great release of mental energy. These com- 
munities of delayed breeding have practically abolished the necessity for 
famine, achieved a considerable control of pestilence, and are even struggling 
with the still unsolved problem of ending war. The primordial adult Homo 
faded out long ago, but this recent extension of the human life-cycle is, as 
it were, the appearance of a new adult phase less passionate and more active 
intellectually, an overflow of vitality, an over-man. 

But over great areas of the world this widening gap between the release 
of sexual preoccupations and the onset of education has not been established. 
The ** communities of delayed breeding ” have been confined to special areas, 
The change has not been universal. The duskier races, though displaying 
as much as, or more initial brightness than the advantaged peoples, have 
been hampered by a lag in their social adjustment and have succumbed to 
the early onset of the family entanglement, Their only response to any 
alteration of their conditions has been to breed like rabbits until the ancient 
correctives of famine and pestilence restored the ancient balance of their 
lives. To this fact we must return later. 

The transition from the Mesozoic to the Tertiary Period, as the paleo- 
grapher unravels the record, seems to have been determined by very great 
physical disturbance in the substance of the earth. There may have been a 
sort of wrinkling of the crust which deepened the oceanic abyss and threw 
up new and higher mountain chains. All the great mountain systems of 
to-day came into existence during this epoch of stress. The older mountain 
masses, such as they were—for they never seem to have towered to the level 
attained by the Andes and Himalayas—were thrust up and thrust aside, 
and a series of great volcanic and climatic fluctuations, that are still in 
progress, began. The record of pre-Tertiary times reveals periods of land 
desiccation and glaciation which have still to be mapped out as research 
goes on. 

The palzographer has not yet hit upon any clues that will enable him to 
determine how far the sun is a variable star. We know from the study of 
sunspot periods and so forth that it is variable, but we have no inkling of its 
long-term changes. It may be warming up. It may be declining. We do 
not know. 

The Tertiary (Cenozoic) book of the record is subdivided into chapters, 
and the first of these is called the Eocene or dawn of modern life. The new 
life that appears displays a series of novel features all making for survival 
upon this new and more exacting scene which is being so convulsively set 
for it. 

The first of these features to note is the closer association of parents and 
offspring and the formation of mutually helpful social groups. 

Viviparous animals appeared long before the Cenozoic period. The Meso- 
zoic struggle for life was a great egg hunt, and the advantage of retaining 
offspring until they were fit to fend for themselves was very great. But that 
is as far as the viviparous method went in the earlier period. Parallel with 
but separate from this was the possibility of a type which could derive some 
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sort of gratification from the protection of its offspring. We know very little 
about the life of the earlier birds. Of Archzopteryx for instance the only 
known specimens are adult. Only two specimens exist, both from the 
Solenhofen lithographic stone in Bavaria—and but for these two lucky 
accidents we should know nothing of a very important group of quasi-reptilian 
birds. Here, therefore, we are in the dangerous world of inference. We may 
guess, but it is merely a guess based upon reptilian analogies, that they did 
very little for their young once they were hatched; they may have left 
them about or buried them in hot sand, as reptiles do, but after the great 
changes that inaugurated the Cenozoic we find a craving to brood protec- 
tively over an egg or eggs plainly in evidence. In one reptilian case big and 
little Iguanodons have been found together. Some disaster overwhelmed 
them, but we can only guess what brought them together. Family life seems 
improbable. It is just as possible that the little chaps were being eaten as 
being fostered. But the Cenozoic bird at any rate is manifestly interested in 
its chicks. It shelters them beneath its wings in nests. It responds to the 
appeal of their open beaks by feeding them. It threatens and scolds the 
prowling cat during their early flights. It associates gregariously with its 
fellows, feeding in association and responding to collective alarms. We 
have no indications of such sociability in pre-Cenozoic birds. 

Concurrently with the development of the Cenozoic grasses and forests, 
of deciduous trees and flowering plants, there appears a correlated elabora- 
tion of insect life. The insects of the Paleozoic and Mesozoic world were 
creepers, cockroach-like runners or sap-suckers, many of them much bigger 
and more conspicuous than any of the bird-hunted forms of to-day, and they 
show little or no anticipation of the social organisation of the ants, bees, 
wasps and so forth of the later period. The social termites and some early 
ants appear in the middle Mesozoic. Their appearance is marginal in regions 
of intensifying desiccation. It is not a widespread outbreak of quasi-intel- 
ligent, egg-protecting, insect societies. 

It is among the quadrupeds of the Cenozoic that the adaptations are most 
unprecedented. There appear the Mammalia with one common characteristic. 
They lay no eggs at all but retain their developing offspring within the 
maternal body, the offspring become in effect parasites upon the mother. 
They are born helpless, but the mother possesses mammary glands and finds 
a relief and satisfaction in suckling its young. This continues until teeth 
appear, and, if food is plentiful and conditions are favourable, the pro- 
tective association may last until another generation appears. Simple 
association passes insensibly into gregariousness in which mutual assistance 
appears. The first series of mammalion types were the marsupials. The 
mother carries its suckling in a special pouch, and the marsupial period lasted 
for a sufficiently long time for the marsupialia to spread over the whole 
world, to differentiate into herbivorous and carnivorous, fungivorous and 
arboreal types, to dominate and to pass. Concurrently with and associated 
with the dominance of the mammalia, there appeared an increasingly efficient 
apparatus of intelligence and choice. Choice seems to have appeared with the 
appearance of a mouth very early in the animal, kingdom... The mouth 
selected or rejected, and primitive nervous organisation} deyeloped structural 
hervous systems with a capacity for record. But for most’ pre-Cenozoic 
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forms this “‘ taste and see ” method does not seem to have gone on toa 
retentive and deliberative nervous apparatus, The fish snaps at the angler’s 
fly and has to fight for its life. But presently, with the hook in its mouth, 
it is coming back for another fly. Such creatures choose indeed but they do 
not learn. ..Only as the Cenozoic develops do we find types that display a 
sustained inhibitory reaction to stimuli as far as matters of behaviour are 
concerned, A large part of the creature’s life, visceral activities for instance, 
or eye-blinking or habitual acts, remains still automatic and unconscious. 
There is an economy of guidance. The adaptive behaviour apparatus is the 
Brain. It is an interceptor of incoming stimuli on an entirely unprecedented 
scale ; it correlates with stored experiences every departure from routine 
motivation, and responds with an impulse compounded of the two factors, 
one of experience and the other, the new challenge. The Cenozoic birds, 
we find, travelled along a parallel path. The crowning aspect of the Tertiary 
period in the world’s history indeed is the onset of Brain. This becomes 
ultimately the entirely dominating reality in the pattern of subsequent events. 

This new alertness and intelligence was almost entirely confined to the 
young-protecting vertebrated animals, the birds and mammals. Almost the 
only exception to that generalisation is in that remarkable series of molluscs, 
the Cephalopods. These creatures prevailed abundantly before the Cre- 
taceous world crisis, but there is no more indication of intelligence in these 
earlier forms than there is in a succession of flowering plants or gastropods. 
But the Cenozoic squid and still more the octopus show a real mental alert- 
ness. An octopus can remember and learn from experience. Aquarium 
attendants know them to display character and preference. They make 
love with gusto, but they display no fostering instinct in the resultant eggs. 

Once intelligence comes on the scene, the series of types in the history of 
life that the paleontologist disentangles, records the rapid supersession of 
small-brained groups by_more alert forms. 

The process may have been a comparatively rapid one, and what one may 
call the disadvantage of dominance in size and inflexibility may have handi- 
capped the ruling types of one phase in ‘the face of the readier adaptability 
of groups which have cut out the adult stage in their life history and reverted 
to the comparative plasticity of their youthful years. The réle of infantilism 
and precocity in escaping from the traps of accumulating inadaptability has 
already been pointed out. 

It would be entirely outside the aim of this memorandum upon the 
general principles of survival, and it would call for vaster accumulations of 
fact than are at present available, to trace the fluctuating story of Cenozoic 
life from one phase of dominance to another. The new mountain masses 
thrust their way up to the skies, the planet and the solar system were going 
through a storm of unrest, phases of heat and world-wide steamy forest gave 
place to phases of frost and glaciation and desiceated steppes. The paleon- 
tologist sits over his stupendous jig-saw puzzle, and now he puts this and 
that together, and now he frames out a convincing shape with only a gap 
for guessing at this point or that, and so we come to the substance of our 
present enquiry, for, which our facts are most abundant and our material 
nearest to hand. At p?esent one animal species dominates the earth, Homo 
sapiens. 
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How much reason is there for hope that he will be able so to adapt himself 
as to escape the intensifying inadaptability and self-destruction that has 
hitherto overtaken all dominating types ? 

The Hominide appear in the geological record in a period dominated by 
huge mammalian types, elephantine and so forth, which, after the common 
pattern of dominance throughout the ages, have eliminated their smaller 
and quicker living kindred. Some climatic revulsion so swift as to be 
catastrophic overtook these monsters, as: mammoth ivory testifies. There 
was a vast impoverishment of animal life throughout the world by the 
intensifying stresses of these changes, and their influence is equally apparent 
in the forms of the new deciduous and coniferous needle-leaved trees, that 
can shrug off snow from their shoulders, that witness to the ever-recurrent 
danger of destructible blizzards. Snowfalls left little or no mark upon the 
life forms of the pre-Tertiary periods. As the record is deciphered it is plain 
that these fierce, irregular onslaughts of cold were interspersed by periods 
of warmth and humidity and phases of chilly desiccation. Tropical and semi- 
tropical forests, damp and steamy, would give place to arid steppes, and these 
to wide stretches of grassland, and the adaptations of the animal kingdom 
responded to each demand in turn. 

The Primates appeared as forest creatures related to groups of the 
Insectivora. They commenced arboreal. They acquired quickness of eye 
and muscular adjustment among the branches. They were sociable and 
flourished widely. Then, as the usual increase in size, weight and strength 
oeeurred, they descended perforce to ground level, big enough now to outface, 
fight and outwit the larger carnivores of the forest world. Their semi-erect 
attitude enabled them to rear up and beat at their antagonists with stones, 
an unheard-of enhancement of tooth and claw. But their sociability dimi- 
nished because they now needed wide areas of food supply. The little 
fellows faded out before the big fellows, according to the time-honoured 
pattern of life. The great apes developed the institution of the private 
family to a high level. Along this line they travelled to the gorilla, the 
chimpanzee, the orang-outang of to-day. 

But outside forest regions during a phase of forest recession, the monster 
primates were exposed to other exactions. Grass plains and arid steppes 
spread out. The supply of vegetable food shrank. Small game and meat 
generally became an increasingly important part of the dietary. As ever 
there is the alternative: ‘“‘ Adapt or perish.” From a world-wide massacre 
of resistent primates a new series of forms had the good fortune to escape. 
They were more erect than the forest apes; they ran and hunted and they 
were sufficiently intelligent to co-operate in their hunting. 

These cursive ground apes were the Hominide, a hungry and ferocious 
animal series. Since they are open-air animals with sufficient wits to avoid 
frequent drowning, the fossil traces of their appearance are few and far 
between. But they suffice. The erect attitude had liberated hand and eye 
for a more accurate co-operation. These brutes communicated by uncouth 
sounds. They seized upon stakes and stones for their purposes. They 
hammered great stones into a sharper shape, and when the sparks flew into 
the dry leaves amidst which they squatted and the red flower of fire appeared, 
it appeared so mild and controllable that they were not dismayed. No other 
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living creatures hitherto had seen fire except in a catastrophic stampede of 
terrified animals. It pursued relentlessly. Bears, even cave bears, bolted 
headlong from fire and smoke. The* Hominide on the contrary made a 
friend and a servant of fire. Attacked by cold or carnivorous enemies, they 
countered by creeping into caverns and suchlike sheltered places and keeping 
the home fires burning. 

So in the wintry phases of the successive glacial periods, these great quasi- 
human lout-beasts prevailed. With uncouth cries and gestures they hunted 
and killed. They were, in their adult form, much bigger and heavier than 
men. The clumsy hands that battered out the Chellean implements were 
bigger than any human hand. Skilled knappers can forge the relatively 
delicate implements of the later paleolithic men with the utmost success, 
but the sham Chellean implement is as difficult as a sub-human eolith. The 
Chellean' implement is the core of a great flint ; the later human implement 
is a flake struck off from a core. 

The creature called Homo sapiens emerges from among the earlier 
Hominide very evidently, as another of those relapses of the life-cycle 
towards an infantile and biologically more flexible form, which have played 
so important a réle in the chequered history of living things. He is not the 
equivalent of the clumsy adult Heidelberg or Neanderthal Man. He is, in 
his opening phase, the experimental, playful, teachable, precocious child, 
still amenable to social subordination when already sexually adult. The ever 
changing conditions of life had less and less tolerance for a final gross over- 
bearing adult phase, and it was cut out of the cycle. That primordial gross 
adult Homo disappears and gives place to a more juvenile type, the record 
shows very plainly, but the phases and manner of the transition remain still 
open to speculation. All varieties of Homo sapiens interbreed, and there 
may have been a continuous interbreeding among the earlier species of the 
genus. Intervals of isolation may have produced Neanderthaloid, negroid, 
fair, dark, tall and short local variations still able to interbreed—in the same 
way that the dogs have produced endless races that can and will mongrelise 
when barriers break down. Families and tribes may have warred against 
each other and the victors have obliterated their distinctiveness by mating 
with captive women. Comparative anthropology slowly disentangles this 
story of the way in which the now unnecessary primordial adult Homo, for 
all effective purposes, faded out, leaving as his successor Homo sapiens, 
who is, at his best, curious and teachable and experimental from the cradle 
to the grave. 

These words, “‘ at his best,” are the gist of this memorandum. It is pos- 
sible that there are wide variations in the mental adaptability of contemporary 
mankind. It is possible that the mass of contemporary mankind may not 
be as readily accessible to fresh ideas as the younger, more childish minds of 
earlier generations, and it is also possible that hard imaginative thinking 
has not increased so as to keep pace with the expansion and complication of 
human societies and organisations. 

A great expansion of human life began with the onset of agriculture at the 
close of the Paleolithic period. It invelved the appearance of populations 
vastly greater, and in the mass entirely less alert and intelligent than the 
earlier types of Homo sapiens. Homo sapiens became dominant in the world 
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as no other creature has ever been dominant, spreading unchallenged in vast 
swarms over the warm alluvial valleys of the eastern hemisphere. There was 
no increase in individual size, but there was a steady expansion of the size 
of his communities. The “ struggle for existence,” as Keith has pointed out, 
became largely a struggle between families, tribes, nations and co-operative 
associations of all sorts, within which indeed individuals struggled for pre- 
dominance but always within the conditions of survival of their groups. 
The cultivator tied himself irrevocably to the soil, to unending drudgery and 
the seasonal rhythm. He worshipped fertility and became the willing tool 
of the medicine men who professed to know the necessary magic, presided 
over the enriching blood sacrifices of seed time and watched the starry 
intimations that foretold flood time, sowing and harvest. Beyond the fertile 
valleys humanity was less prolific. Men still hunted, but also they drove 
and corralled their food beasts, with the willing help of the wolfish curs whom 
they had domesticated as puppies. They followed the grasses from region 
to region, fought any intruders upon their pasturage and took their cattle. 
These nomads had a militant capacity denied to the ever toiling husbandman, 
and the opening phase of the last chapter in human history, the Martyrdom 
of Man, opens, it may be, ten thousand generations ago, with a world of 
conquerors and conquered, the few who ruled and went about and the many 
who obeyed and stayed put. The master sort rode the horses, built pleasant 
houses, boats and ships, and if the common riffraff travelled, it travelled as 
beasts of burthen and slaves for sale, or to toil at the oars of the galleys. 
But all the while interbreeding went on, mostly by the masters possessing 
themselves of any attractive girl who came to hand, and so, in that brief 
interval of five hundred score years, there was little or no time for differen- 
tiation. Conquering peoples set up caste systems here or there ; the Pharaohs 
interbred like race horses, but lust, travel, feminine adaptability and tough 
adventurers have always fought for miscegenation. Homo sapiens, for the 
past twenty or thirty thousand years, has been either stationary or rising or 
falling in the scale of adaptability. Is there any reason to suppose that he is 
any exception to the general biological pattern that a phase of dominance is 
a phase of dangerous indulgence which diminishes the quickness of specific 
response to change ? 

The climatic fluctuations of the Cenozoic period seem to have been swifter 
and more extreme than any earlier series of changes, and the consequent 
succession of dominant types has been equally swift. There has been and 
there is an acceleration in biological change. The coming and going of groups 
in the paleontological record assumes a more and more headlong character 
and jumps from this to that as the premium of biological advantage appears 
first here and then there. And manifestly the conditions of that premium 
are profoundly different from what they were when Homo sapiens first 
scattered his traces about the world. The original stress in these still quite 
tecent days was upon individual mental brightness. It has shifted to the 
survival value in associations of the most various sorts. We survive now or 
fail to survive as members of families, races and pseudo-races, nations, 
empires, religious bodies, classes, castes and so forth. We invest our resources 
in big business organisations. These things are like great passenger flying- 
ships. We may compete among ourselves for the best seats, the favours of 
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the attendants and so forth, but if the thing smashes we are helpless to 
avert the disaster. We might have chosen a better sort of plane, or taken 
the risks of the sea, but for most of us it is too late for that now. It is no 
longer any good to think for ourselves as our not so very remote ancestors 
of five hundred score years ago could do. If these wits of ours that have made 
us christen ourselves so vaingloriously Homo sapiens, are to be worth having 
now, plainly we have to think with everyone else, think collectively, judge 
all things and work our way in frank unison with our fellows towards a decisive 
common control of these vehicles, these variously owned and directed omni- 
buses, by which we are travelling so swiftly now towards our specific fate. 

And so far from human beings being incapable of successful co-operative 
thought transcending all limitations of sex, colour, nationality and language, 
and thrusting aside a great mass of obstructive prejudice, the great body of 
what nowadays we call Science—though Natural Philosophy would be a 
better name for it—is in evidence. It is this “‘ Science ” which has revolu- 
tionised all the conditions of human life, and it is entirely due to the fierce 
and jealous antagonism it has awakened in our mean, antiquated and stupid 
religious and social organisations of all sorts, which encumber it and divert 
it in its steady extension to a complete intelligent control, that it is not at 
present implementing and reorganising human affairs for a new and happier 
adaptation of our interests and emotions to the state of affairs the brighter 
factors of our life have brought about. A stupid uncritical resistance to 
real thought and enquiry is a quality that has been establishing itself in 
human life since the onset of dominance in the neolithic period. The struggle 
of the human mind against the creeping sickness of apathy and evasion, is 
the essential struggle for life so far as Homo sapiens is concerned. If the 
battle is lost he must go. Nothing can save him. 

Hitherto there have been few cases of any group of living forms giving 
place to a kindred series. The precedents are all in favour of some entirely 
marginal form emerging to become the successor. We are learning biological 
modesty very reluctantly. We make Man the measure of our universe, 
and the same sort of self-satisfaction that dubbed our sort of Homo, “‘sapiens,” 
and his biological kindred, ‘* Primates,” blinds us to the many alternative 
cards our hard and vindictive mother Nature may have up her sleeve for us, 
if we prove too recalcitrant offspring. Numerous insectivores and rodent 
types may be acquiring characteristics with survival value. ‘There may even 
be insects, ants for example, acquiring qualities that will oust and exterminate 
us. Forms may be arising whose weapon will be mortal human epidemics 
to which they are immune. Lice can kill their billions. The germ, the virus, 
can adapt itself to new occasions within the life span of a single human being. 

Only the hard-thinking man with the microscope, working without haste 
and without delay, can hope to anticipate and avert that attack upon man- 
kind. The acquisitive fool with his money bags, the priest with his prayers 
and incantations, the straining girl in the factory, even the gallant lad in the 
stoke-hold of the labouring ship or behind the tommy-gun, can do nothing 
against our ultimate supreme enemy, Ignorance. Knowledge or extinction. 
There is no other choice for man. 

H. G. WELLS. 


LONDON. 
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THE GREAT SECULARIST EXPERIMENT. 


HERBERT L. STEWART. 
Professor of Philosophy in Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. 


Perhaps the ruin of idealistic beliefs may have to follow hard upon that 
of the beliefs which are supernatural, and the real abasement of mankind’s 
morality will date from the day it has seen the truth of things. Chimeras 
have succeeded in obtaining from the good gorilla an astonishing moral 
effort ; do away with the chimeras, and part of the factitious energy they 
aroused will disappear.—ERNEST RENAN. 


THE twenty-five years between 1917 and 1942 will be long remembered for 
experiments in the re-ordering of life. Russian Revolution, Weimar Republic, 
Fascism, Nazism, France under a “‘ Chief of State,’’ Japan’s “‘ Co-Prosperity 
Scheme ’’—these are but a few names out of many that come to one’s mind 
when one thinks of the large-scale attempts of that quarter-century to make 
life fundamentally different. That they are rightly called experiments is 
obvious. Already, for most of them, the results have been so disappointing 
that one’s impulse is to say to the next large-scale revolutionary “ Behold the 
feet of them that buried thy predecessor are at the door.” It is not the cynic 
alone to whose lips such a comment rises. Which of us has not appreciated, 
these last years, more and more keenly the words of Dr Samuel Johnson : 
“No, sir: let fanciful men do as they will: depend upon it, it is difficult to 
disturb the system of life.” 4 

Among all the experiments in transformation by which this quarter- 
century has been crowded, the one which has reached furthest and on which 
it now seems most urgent to reflect has been the attempted sudden secularising 
of continental Europe. Nothing comparable to what Lenin, Mussolini and 
Hitler have tried in this field was ever seen since the venture by Julian the 
Apostate, and Julian’s effort was comparable to theirs only as warfare with 
the bow and arrow is comparable to warfare with the torpedo and the bombing 
plane. How has this apostasy of our time worked out ? For example, what 
has been its bearing, if it has had bearing, upon the development of a Second 
World War ? 

Lucretius, anticipating Karl Marx by nineteen centuries, declared that 
the woes of mankind had arisen largely from the adoption of religious beliefs,? 
and pinned his hope of a better time to the advance of Secularism. That 
religious zeal is a principal cause of war might be urged with some plausibility 
from the evidence of bygone ages, with many an example from the “ militant ” 
Church. But it is hard to see how one could lay to its account the present 
war, begun by a Fuehrer who had thrown into dungeons the clergy for whom 


1 Boswell, Life of Johnson, ii, p. 188. 
* Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, i, 102. 
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religion had any genuine meaning, and who took as his chief ally a Duce 
long known as the most blasphemous journalist in Europe. | 

Shall we conclude, then, with a very different type of interpreter, that not 
the zeal of religion but the zeal of anti-religion was at work, and that in the 
European tragedy we should see a natural sequel to “ the rise of godlessness.””! 
That conclusion, too, has its difficulties. It is altogether plain from history 
that the religious spirit does not ensure a love of peace, and we need not resort 
to any remote past to find extremely bellicose ‘* Princes of the Church.” 
Notoriously the great bulk of the younger Italian priests have been pro- 
Mussolini, and it sounds at least like a begging of the question to refuse to 
admit that the German Church is pro-Hitler on the ground that “ Nazi- 
minded ministers are not typical.” Perhaps the ‘‘ Confessional ”’ group in 
Germany, like the silent dissentients in glebes all over Italy, reflect the real 
Church. while the thronging vocal multitude of priests and pastors, shouting 
Duce, Duce or Heil Hitler, are so many exceptions. But such an assumption 
strikes one as gratuitous, made for the simple purpose of inferring what 
would follow if it were granted to be true. 

We must examine this aspect of our subject more deeply. 


I. 


Lenin, Mussolini and Hitler, in other respects so different, were alike in 
the intensity of their anti-religion. One reason at least is obvious. They had 
adopted a theory of human nature which, for any logical mind, not only 
excludes religion but renders religion ridiculous. It does not indeed exclude 
the mere practice of religious ceremonial, and in so far as they could reduce 
Christianity to such empty form, Mussolini and Hitler would even arrange for 
its maintenance, while Lenin would not have wholly forbidden it. But in 
so far as it involves any significant belief about life and destiny, any convic- 
tions which can result in.a difference of conduct, the three were at one in 
making State outcasts of those who practise it and in making-its propaganda 
a penal offence. 

The dictators justified this on the principle that Politics and Religion 
should be kept altogether apart. To every remonstrance, when they deigned 
to notice it at all, they answered that the only priests or ministers they punish 
are those who have misused the opportunity of their sacred office as a means 
of political propaganda. What this meant in practice was that Italian and 
German clergy might not say a word in moral censure of any act, however 
foul, if it was done under government direction, or any decree, however 
inhuman, if it bore the dictator’s signature. Upon such of them as consent to 
continue spiritual work when it has been thus emptied of all meaning, to 
prostitute the cure of souls so that the Bride of Christ has become the concu- 
bine of Cesar, the Fuehrer will even cast a gracious smile. Funds extracted 
from the German people are copiously provided to strengthen such complaisant 
clergy, to make the enrichment of their institution so attractive to them 
that they will ignore the purpose for which the institution was founded, and 
to exploit their vanity for support of the Nazi régime by promoting them to 
positions from which they can discipline their less tractable brethren. 

On this matter Dr Hermann Rauschning’s report of his Talks with Hitler 

1 Lecretius, De Rerum Natura, i, 102. 
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is extremely illuminating. Hitler made no attempt to hide his purpose of 
turning the German clergy, by alternate pressure of bribe and of threat, 
into agents for the Nazi purpose.! His treatment of Martin Nieméller was 
meant to furnish a warning to all Protestant ministers who dared to oppose 
him in the name of a higher allegiance, while the desecration of sacred symbols 
at Cardinal Innitzer’s palace was a like hint to the Vatican. On the other 
hand, it was made plain that for docile clergy the Fuehrer would know how to 
provide rewards. In precisely similar spirit the Duce, in whom hatred of 
religion and contempt for all who profess it had been a lifelong master-motive, 
achieved first in fragmentary arrangements, finally in the sweep of the 
Lateran Treaty, such accommodation as was watched, by all Christian 
observers who understood it, with a sense of utter shame. The bargaining 
was complete in 1928, and the Italian onslaught on Abyssinia began seven 
years later. What precautionary relationship the dexterous Duce had estab- 
lished between Church and State was then made clear. 

Queen Elizabeth used to include what she called “ tuning the pulpits ” 
in her art of government. How successfully the dictators tuned Italian and 
German clergy is open to the same doubt which questions whether the 
atheistic campaign of early Bolshevism made any great difference to the faith 
of the people of Russia. Reports by organisers for the League of the Militant 
Godless had an increasing note of depression as the years went on, and it 
became needful more and more for a League organiser—almost in the spirit 
of a company chairman reporting at the annual meeting a period of dull trade 
—to dwell upon the popular obstinacy which impeded promotion of the new 
unbelief. Similar significance belongs to the strength in Germany of the 
churches called “Confessional,” to the boldness with which principles 
denying those of the Nazi administration are there proclaimed, and to the 
official acknowledgment of danger that is implied in the throwing of hundreds 
of clergy into concentration camp. 

Still, the segularist experiment produced results—extensive, disastrous, 
but in the deepest sense illuminating. It helped us to answer one of the 
most interesting and at the same time baffling questions about the develop- 
ment of culture. What would become of human nature in Europe if the 
religious convictions by which it had been moulded and restrained for cen- 
turies were suddenly thrown aside ? Not merely, after the fashion we well 
know, allowed to fade into a vague tacit acquiescence, but deliberately and 
emphatically repudiated ? Some sanguine moralists had expressed their 
confidence that the humane virtues would be all the better for escape from 
devout legend, and that man’s “ disinterested sense of duty ” would show 
how “‘ the supernatural prop ” had long ago become injurious rather than 
helpful. Others had gravely doubted this. They predicted that the escape 
would carry men away from much more than the extravagance of devout 
legend, and looked for reassertion of impulses in human nature on which 
Christianity had been the real restraint or discipline. Might it not even turn 
out that the last state would be worse than the first, that paganism thus 
revived would prove a darker thing than paganism primitive? The creed, 
said Sir John Seeley, that made man’s nature fuller and richer made him at 
the same time capable of profounder sins: admitted to a holier sanctuary, 


1 Cf. Hitler Speaks, Chapter IV, by H. Rauschning. 
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he was exposed to the temptations of a greater sacrilege.1 But while rival 
thinkers were speculating, and forecast was so differently confident about 
what might happen, an object-lesson on a vast scale in Europe began to turn 
thought from the possible to grim consciousness of the actual. 

Mussolini in Italy and Hitler in Germany, impatient of slow attrition, 
had taken steps to end at a blow the resistances of the Christian conscience. 
Their procedure was at once positive and negative. In the first place, under 
fearsome penalties they forbade protest or criticism of any sort upon the 
action of the Head of the State: whatever that authority required or did, 
the official Church must applaud. In the second place, a new scheme of 
values flatly contradicting the Christian, glorifying what Christianity had 
most condemned, and pouring scorn on what Christianity had most extolled, 
was sent forth in volume after volume, manifesto after manifesto from the 
All-Highest. 

It was fair to guess that the large number whose automatic acceptance of 
their country’s faith had been like their uncritical acceptance of her political 
or legal institutions would exhibit a quick change. Especially in respect of 
those passionate dispositions which the Christian veto had held in unwilling 
submission. Among those likely to show a great difference, one includes not 
only men whose morals mean nothing more than conformity with law and 
with the will of those they find it most profitable to conciliate. One should 
include also quite honest folk, by no means cunningly selfish, but with no 
aptitude for ethical analysis, who adopt the ways of their country—especially 
ways prescribed by that august director “ the government ”—as likely to be 
better and wiser and safer than any they could think out for themselves. 
For them, sudden change of government direction might be expected to 
produce chaos, at least at first. The old habits would not yield at once, 
even for a German, supplied with an utterly novel list of emotions and 
activities verboten. y 

What response to this reversal of the moral engines controlled by the 
State was made by those so lately certain of their own moral autonomy and 
“* disinterestedness ’” ? What of the prediction that the great human values, 
to which the patronage of dogmatic religion had been embarrassing, would 
be more robust in independence ? Let Dr Albert Einstein, a detached Hebrew, 
with certainly no predisposition to exaggerate the merits of the Christian 
Church, answer this for Germany :— 


‘* Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution came in Germany, 
I looked to the Universities to defend it, knowing that they had already 
boasted of their devotion to the cause of truth: but no, the Universities 
immediately were silenced. Then I looked to the great editors of the 
newspapers whose flaring editorials in days gone by had proclaimed their 
love of freedom: but they, like the Universities, were silenced in a few 
short weeks. Then I looked to the individual writers who, as literary 
guides of Germany, had written much and often concerning the place 
of freedom in modern life: but they, too, were mute. Only the Church 
stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s campaign for suppressing 
truth. I never had any special interest in the Church before, but now 


1 Ecce Homo, p. 806. 
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I feel a great affection and admiration, because the Church alone has 
had the courage and persistence to stand for intellectual truth and moral 
freedom. I am forced thus to confess that what I once despised I now 
praise unreservedly.” 


British and Americans, who have lived long enough in Hitler’s Germany to 
have acquired real insight into the feeling of various groups, agree that the 
government reign of terror has genuine public approval. Not the Nazi 
leaders alone, but the multitude, seek to turn old virtues into vices and old 
vices into virtues. There has been many a report of some German middle- 
class man or woman, who in whispers—with anxious preliminary glance 
from side to side—has charged a foreign visitor, on leaving, to make known 
abroad the anti-Hitler sentiment in Germany. But there can be no doubt 
of the general enthusiasm for the Fuehrer, especially in the young manhood 
and even more in the young womanhood. “Is Hitler very popular?” I 
asked a Canadian lady who had lived there during three years of the Nazi 
dominance. ‘“ Popular,” she said, “is not the right word. General Goering 
is popular, but one does not speak so of the Fuehrer. One might as well 
speak of the popularity of God. Hitler is deified, especially by the young 
German women.” We know what new enthusiasms and hatreds, repudia- 
tions and acquiescences, the Fuehrer has ordered. There has been a resisting 
minority ever to be admired, whose spirit may be seen in that recently trans- 
lated volume by Martin Niemdller under the title God is my Fuehrer. But, 
on the whole, Hitler has transformed German morals as he set out to trans- 
form them. When he and his agents, in June and July, 1984, massacred 
over One thousand Germans whom they disliked, the support of what is so 
strangely called “public opinion”? was unmistakable—in favour of the 
pogrom. ‘* The Fuehrer knows best ” ! 

It was surely no mere coincidence that Einstein observed with such sur- 
prise, between a way of thought which he had not previously respected and a 
way of conduct that filled him with admiration. The roll of the martyrs, if 
it were as familiar to him as that of scientific pioneers, can furnish many an 
earlier example, all down the ages. There was a reason, in the nature of 
things, why those who held the Lutheran pastor’s view of life and destiny 
could show such exceptional composure, such resolute good faith, such will- 
ingness to risk everything personal rather than be false to a righteous cause. 
They were moved by influences one could not'take for granted in those German 
university professors or those German newspaper editors who disappointed 
Einstein so grievously. The connection between their convictions and their 
character was not the merely historical connection—that these had developed 
side by side. They had come to imply each other. Nor is there anything 
really strange in the corresponding aspect of the revived paganism—the 
spectacle of humane virtues, to which the Christian religion first imparted 
strength in Europe, losing their strength and giving place again to primitive 
cruelty. Suppose one thinks as Benito .Mussolini’s editorials in Avanti 
taught his readers to think of mankind? Or as Rosenberg, in his office of 
propagandist for return to the cult of war, taught the Hitler youth to think 
in The Myth of the Twentieth Century? The sinister development which 
Renan predicted, and which we have witnessed, seems surely altogether 
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natural, From Berchtesgaden and from the Chigi Palace sounded the note of 
liberation from the moral controls no less than from the cosmic conceptions 
of the obsolete Faith. Can we wonder that such a multitude, German and 
Italian, some with fierce delight at relief from a deterrent always disagreeable, 
some with wistful regret—and yet assuring themselves that “ it must have 
been a delusion after all ”’—join in that exciting enterprise of blood and rapine 
and perfidy so strangely called by its instigators “‘ The New Order ” ? 

How long will the change last? That, indeed, is a further question 
about what I have called “ the great secularist experiment.” But at least 
initial success, on a scale which very few indeed a generation ago would have 
conceived possible, has attended the leaders of the new Apostasy. 


II 


These men were not mistaken in supposing that an “ ideological ” change 
of such character was a prerequisite of the authoritarian State they had 
resolved to construct. Ludendorff told Hitler that there could be no Third 
Reich such as they both desired until Christian influence in Germany was 
made ineffective, and Ludendorff, like Bismarck, with a like purpose in mind, 
calculated sagaciously. So did Mussolini, in paralysing the resistance of 
Italian ecclesiastics, and General Araki in “ strong” policy with Christian 
missionaries, 

Mussolini and Hitler and General Araki could not afford to have their 
plans hampered by sensitiveness on such matters as good faith, international 
justice, limits to war-method, personal rights, equality, consideration towards 
the weak. But for some reason it is not so much against stich scruples in 
themselves as against these when found in a setting of Christian faith and 
practice that the dictatorial veto is launched. It may be, as rationalistic 
historians of culture have often argued, that Christianity was not in any 
peculiar degree the spring of such humane sensitiveness, and that free- 
thinkers exhibit it in more effective form than Christians. At least the 
dictators did not share this estimate. They took far fewer precautions against 
the ethos of the enlightened freethinker than against that of the unenlightened 
Christian. The pacifism of the Quaker they judge formidable, but not that 
of the isolationist who debates war and peace at the Agnostic Club. In 
Hitler’s Reich one may preach what is known in New York as “‘ Humanism,” 
but not what is known in Boston as “‘ Christian Science.”” Under Mussolini, 
those milder virtues held dangerous to dictatorship were given sharp treat- 
ment when religious sanction was invoked for them: in purely intellectual 
association they were left alone, presumably because there they were judged 
innocuous. There seems to be no record of dictatorial suppression applied 
to an Ethical Society “‘ for moral progress apart from all theological assump- 
tions”: the censorship passes that easily. But not a Rotary Club, or even 
a Masonic Lodge, which in other countries at least, if not in Central Europe, 
of recent times has had a definite, though faint, religious colour. 

A compliment is implied in this unpleasant discrimination. It means 
that the dictators, judging shrewdly the resistances to their will which they 
can ignore or conciliate and those against which they must fight @ outrance, 
regard the Christian religion as essentially against them, and as a counter- 
influence still dangerous when the other hostile voices have been silenced. 
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flere is a comment on the prevailing theory that religious ideas have become 
so weak as to be negligible in State management. The Church, we have often 
been told, in tones exultant or mournful or just unconcerned (according to 
the speaker’s personal disposition) no longer counts. “ A belt,” said John 
Morley, three-quarters of a century ago, “ that has slipped off the driving- 
wheel of the world.” If one were to judge by the shrinking Church atten- 
dance, by the obviously reduced concern for ecclesiastical requirements or 
vetoes, by the tone of popular comedy and fiction, one might agree that the 
collapse had been both rapid and complete. But such obituary notice of the 
Church has made many premature appearances in the press—from the days 
when Bishop Butler said, two centuries ago, that in fashionable circles the 
Christian religion was no longer thought worth even the courtesy of an argu- 
ment to discredit it, and when, earlier still, Dean Swift wrote his essay on the 
scheme for “ abolishing Christianity,” with the explanation that he meant, 
of course, nominal Christianity, the real sort having been abolished long ago. 
For some cause, the High Command of the New Order, whether Nazi or 
Fascist, does not adopt this view of the Christian forces as negligible. I have 
quoted above the witness of an eminent and certainly an unbiassed authority 
that against Hitler those forces have not only outlasted every other, but have 
alone from the first been formidable. 

On this matter I am anxious not to overstate my case. In its most 
moderate and unquestionable statement the case is indeed sufficiently impres- 
sive. I am convinced that the relapse of Europe to its present shameful 
chaos has resulted chiefly from abandonment of those ways of thought and 
feeling whose historic, outcome is religion, for those other ways of thought 
and feeling whose historic outcome is militant secularism. But my reader is 
asked to note, in the single sentence into which the thesis is here compressed, 
two verbal limitations. It is not argued that what has thrown Europe into 
its present horror is loss of religion : notoriously religion has often not only 
failed to preserve human harmonies but has fundamentally deranged them. 
Neither is it declared that the damage was due to loss of those convictions 
about life of which religion is the necessary outcome, and that the denial of 
religion by the aggressor Powers was thus sufficient evidence of collapse in 
the spiritual guarantees of peace. Countries, both Western and Eastern, in 
which no principles we can recognise as religious have been discernible in 
directing policy, have nevertheless been peace-loving. China, for example, 
in the long ages of Confucianism, when the Conversations of Confucius con- 
stituted her sacred scripture, had no religious faith in the sense in which 
that term is here used: her maxims of propriety and humane proverbs, 
however admirable, had no root in a determining conviction of a divine scheme 
of life. Yet the Chinese are so notably a peaceful people that when the war- 
glorifying Nietzsche sought a term of abuse for peace-loving Emmanuel 
Kant, he spoke of “‘ the old Chinaman of Kénigsberg.” 1 Nor can one fail 
to notice that France, under the régime of her ‘* Most Christian King,” was 
the most belligerent of European nations, and that relatively to its “‘ good 
Catholic ” predecessor the free-thinking French Republic has been peaceful. 

The proposition I have laid down is not to be shaken by examples such 
as these. In the form I have given it, the edge of such criticism is turned. 

1 Cf. The Will to Power, i, 127. 
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I do not say that religion has been the international or social reeonciler, nor 
that the peaceful nations—either those which have from the first been so by 
temperament or those which have somehow become so after experience—are 
always the nations cherishing religion. What is here contended is for a general 
principle much more modest and cautious in its scope, and yet I think preg- 
nant with inference for the present hour. It is this—that social peace and 
order are the natural (though not the invariable) product of those ways of 
thought from which historically (I do not say necessarily) the world’s religions 
have arisen. There have been apparent exceptions, but they are exceptions 
explicable in terms of the rule. For example, first Tsarist and later Soviet 
Russia, The former, by no means either peace-loving or just, had a State 
Church whose religious, as distinct from its official, character it was impossible 
to discern. And for Soviet Russia, the record of its early years when blas- 
phemy and cruelty proceeded side by side, confirms, rather than contradicts, 
my thesis. r 


Til. 


Another problem of interest about the social scene is illuminated by this 
sudden large-scale experiment on relations of Church and State. From time 
to time, in recent years, one has heard it argued that the Church needs to 
be reconstructed, with elimination of its “‘ supernatural ’” dogmas, and that 
its ‘ social gospel ” thus disentangled will have a very much better oppor- 
tunity of influencing conduct. 

The argument recognises that Christian moral values have been his- 
torically associated with Christian dogma, but it regards this connection as 
an accident, or at most as a mere incident of human psychology, not as 
organic interdependence. Assuming this, it proposes to dissolve the link, 
and to maintain loyalty to the Christian values having discarded the Chris- 
tian doctrine. There is ne doubt that such separation is possible: one has 
seen it carried out in many an individual case, where abandonment of the 
beliefs which had been the basis of an earlier generation’s ethic has had no 
accompanying change in the earlier sense of duty. But that conscience 
will become all the stronger for being so “‘ disentangled ” from dogma is a 
radiant forecast of Modernism about which those who know human psy- 
chology best have been very sceptical. They have so often noted the strength 
of old associations, and have learned to await the evidence of trial before 
deciding how far one element separated from another with which it has long 
acted can continue to act alone. Ernest Renan, whose prescience on such 
matters was remarkable, used to quote his own case, and to add the warning 
that the next generation would probably show a difference which his had not 
yet had time toshow. He remained, he said, in old age “ a Sulpician ”—-so far 
as moral choices were concerned: the Sulpician fathers of his boyhood had 
imposed upon his conscience a direction which no drift of his intellect from 
the dogmas of their Order could change. But he wondered about those born 
later. ‘‘ Modernism,” he conjectured, would extend its destructive range. 
For a time spiritual spendthrifts, like other spendthrifts, could subsist by using 
up the capital as well as the interest of the ages of faith. But it could not go 
on indefinitely. The reflection deserves thought from such a group as the one 
now calling itself “‘ Humanist ” in New York. An old and hackneyed epithet 
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is this ‘“‘ humanist,” for intellectual insurgence. Erasmus used it in protest 
against Scholastic Philosophy, F. C. S. Schiller against the Hegelian Absolute, 
Paul Shorey against the illiterate philistinism in men of science. Now, 
following Auguste Comte, a group of preachers, varying in ecclesiastical ante- 
eedents, use it to designate one more attempt to separate the Christian 
ethos from its historic setting in Christian faith. Their manifesto, issued in 
1927, was named Humanist Sermons. A strange volume, marked everywhere 
by phrases or imagery which, in a setting the preacher has discarded, had a 
profound appeal, and which he now invokes in isolation. Nearly a hundred 
years have passed since Auguste Comte inaugurated just the same enter- 
prise—not, as was sympathetically explained in his circle, to destroy, but to 
supersede the Christian faith by absorbing it. Those missionaries of the 
“ Religion of Humanity ” were full of hope: after so long a trial, their work 
remains among the most obscure curiosities which the historian of religions 
has to notice. 

Why should anyone be surprised at such a development? Frederic 
Harrison and Cotter Morrison and the rest, back in the eighteen-seventies, 
proclaimed at Newton Hall, London, the new humanitarian evangel, that had 
lately crossed the Straits of Dover, in their anglicised version of the French 
oracles of Auguste Comte. But it made little headway, although its phrases 
were so devotional in sound, and its behests seemed so noble. To innumerable 
listeners it was apparent that the persisting ideals of the Christian account 
of life had in this presentation no basis on which to rest. Reverence for per- 
sonality, for individual rights, for justice, for honour, and a corresponding 
sense of shame at having taken even a share in the profanation of such sancti- 
ties, all have their place within the great Christian scheme of thought about 
“God and the World.’? Not that these are mere moral inferences from a 
cosmic doctrine: rather is the cosmic doctrine an outgrowth of the imme- 
diate moral certitude : the dependence is mutual, as they involve each other. 
How does one test whether two concomitants are thus accidentally juxtaposed 
or organically connected ? Take one away, and watch what happens to the 
other. This is what has been experimentally exhibited, on a great scale, in 
the secularisation of Germany and Italy. In the records of these last years, 
which the coming German and the coming Italian historian may well wish 
it were possible to obliterate, the issue of this trial is revealed. 

Oscar Wilde, in his late period of reflective reminiscence, wrote of a possible 
entente among those who had alike, through different causes, drifted from the 
moorings of their spiritual past : “‘ a Confraternity of the Faithless, where, at 
an altar on which no taper burned, a priest in whose heart peace had no 
dwelling might celebrate with unblessed bread and a chalice empty of wine.” 1 
The Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Triangle may be regarded as an experiment in that 
direction. Not the sort of experiment that Wilde had in mind, but the 
natural fulfilment he neither expected nor desired of ideas with which he had 
allowed himself-to play. 

HERBERT L. STEWART. 


Datnovusize UNIVERSITY. 


1 De Profundis, pp. 18, 19. 
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“ Wirnout close, cordial and lasting association between Soviet Russia and 
the other great Allies,” said Mr Churchill in the House of Commons on 
September 21, 1948, “‘ we might find ourselves at the end of the war only to 
have entered upon a period of deepening confusion.” Only on the basis of a 
full understanding and broad co-operation between the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries and the Soviet Union, it is argued, can a nucleus of power be formed, 
able to back an international organisation strong enough to establish and 
maintain a stable international society. The joint declaration of the Four 
Great Powers in Moscow on General Security aimed at laying the foundations 
of such a system’ of security. 

Apart from this important matter only a few special questions were settled in 
Moscow. Other potentially controversial questions have been left open. This 
applies, above all, to the future of Central Europe. The only passage in the 
Protocol dealing with the question is the following :— 


‘In an atmosphere of mutual confidence and understanding ... 
consideration was also given to other important questions. These 
included . . . also questions concerning the treatment of Hitlerite- 
Germany and her satellites. . . .” 


This result is not surprising if we bear in mind the hitherto prevailing attitude 
towards Central Europe (especially Germany) of the Western countries on the 
one hand and the Soviet Union on the other. 

The main war aim of the Anglo-Saxon countries is not only the destruction 
of National Socialism and Fascism, but also that of Prussianism. 


“Nazi tyranny and Prussian militarism” [said Mr Churchill on 
September 21, 1948], ‘‘ are the two main elements in German life which 
must be absolutely destroyed. They must be absolutely rooted out if 
Europe an¢ the world are to be spared a third and still more frightful 
conflict.” 


This means, above all, the permanent and total disarmament of Germany. 
Already the Atlantic Charter provided for the disarmament of the aggressor 
nations. Since then its necessity has been stressed again and again by all 
the political leaders of the liberal democracies. Further, the military occupa- 


1 In a famous German University.—Epb1ToR. 
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tion of the Axis countries for a longer or shorter period is generally taken for 
granted. In addition, Mr Cordell Hull spoke on July 28, 1942, of “ surveil- 
lance” as necessarily continuing until “‘ Germany, Japan, Italy and their 
satellites give convincing proof that they have repudiated and abandoned 
the philosophy of superior race and conquest by force.” Finally, certain 
territorial changes seem to be unavoidable, not only in favour of Poland, but 
also of the Anglo-Saxon countries (to say nothing of more far-reaching plans) 
as may be seen from the cautious negative given by Mr Attlee in the House 
of Commons on July 15, 1948, to the question whether the Atlantic Charter 
would preclude the United States of America and Great Britain from con- 
tinuing to hold certain strategic points in Axis hands, the retention of which 
would seem to be vitally necessary for the maintenance of the future peace 
of the world. 

This general policy is supported in the West on the ground that without 
total disarmament of all German forces, occupation, establishment of military 
and economic controls, destruction of Prussianism, and certain territorial 
changes, it will not be possible, even after the destruction of the National 
Socialist régime, effectively in future to check Germany’s desire to dominate 
the world. The Western Powers, having become aware that in the period 
between the two world wars utopian liberalism, pacifism and idealism pre- 
vented them from using at the right time power as a means of Politics, have 
now made up their minds to profit by the lesson history has so bitterly taught 
them. This experience explains why in the whole post-war discussion the 
power problem stands so much in the foreground of the deliberations of the 
Western Powers and why public opinion energetically supports the demand 
for drastic application of power and force to the Axis nations. 

The longer the war lasts the more accentuated has this attitude become. 
It has found no more explicit expression than at the Casablanca Conference, 
where Mr Roosevelt and Mr Churchill coined the formula of the “* uncondi- 
tional surrender ” of the Axis nations. 

At a first glance, one might have imagined that this demand for “* uncon- 
ditional surrender ” should have had only military significance, in the sense 
that if the Allied Army Generals should have been asked for special terms by 
the enemy’s Army Generals they would have refused to do so and would have 
demanded “ unconditional surrender.” Such an interpretation could have 
claimed to be in agreement with international law, according to which uncon- 
ditional surrender, whether simple or stipulated, is always concerned only 
with military matters. But this interpretation cannot be accepted. For it 
was the political leaders and not the military commanders who coined this 
formula and it cannot be assumed that the political leaders of the liberal 
democracies would make a statement which, from a military point of view, 
isa matter of course. It is also no mere chance that since Casablanca the 
unconditional surrender formula has been in general use in the public of the 
Western countries in a specific political sense. Finally, the attitude towards 
Italy after the fall of Mussolini and the unconditional surrender of the 
Badoglio régime which was agreed upon between the Governments concerned 
and only executed by the generals, have made this yet clearer. The ‘* Hon- 
ourable Capitulation ” offered to the Italians by the liberal democracies on 
July 16, 1948, has not modified the political character of the demand for 
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unconditional surrender. As Lord Hankey put it in the House of Lords on 
September 28, 1948: ‘“‘ We abandoned . . . the idea of honourable capitula- 
tion and reverted to the humiliating . . . phrase of unconditional sur- 
render.” It is in accordance with this policy that after the declaration of 
war on Nazi Germany Italy is not considered an Ally but only a “ co-bel- 
ligerent ’’ and that the New Advisory Council for matters relating to Italy 
will not contain an Italian representative. 

This policy is more or less the expression of that school of thought which 
holds the view that National Socialism (or Fascism) is a specific national 
phenomenon and that the differentiation between the Axis peoples and their 
present régime no longer holds good. Then indeed the Axis peoples must fully 
bear the consequences of their régimes. As Mr Churchill said in the House of 
Commons on July 28, 1948: ‘‘ There can be no real, valid defence for any 
country or any people which allows its freedom and inherent rights to pass 
out of its own hands.” 1 But if this be so, the question arises whether those 
were not right who at the outbreak of the present conflict predicted that it 
would undergo a change of character: beginning as primarily ideological and 
revolutionary, it would end as primarily national. We must not forget that, 
considered by itself, unconditional surrender is the traditional preliminary 
means of finishing a national war on national terms. Therefore, if the uncon- 
ditional surrender policy is applied as a matter of power politics, the over- 
throw of the National Socialist or Fascist régime, whether by a military or 
civil government, a Conservative or Liberal, a Socialist or Communist régime, 
is no longer a matter of importance. What then counts is—as the events in 
Italy have shown—not the unconditional surrender of a certain régime or 
system, but of the nations as a whole. 

The danger of such a policy lies in the obscuration, if not extinction of the 
ideological issues at stake in this conflict. It leads to an underestimation of 
the spiritual and social driving forces behind National Socialism on the one 
hand and the overestimation of the functions armed forces can exercise in a 
secular-totalitarian mass-society on the other. 

A consequence of this policy is that it stiffens the will to resist and stifles 
the opposition. It rules out the overthrow of the Nazi régime from within 
by the only powerful group which can take action against the régime, namely 
the army. It has been argued that unlike Badoglio, the army leaders in 
Germany are militarists (and not patriots) and, therefore, would never act 
against the present régime. But the difference of the case of Germany from 
that of Italy which Mr Churchill has stressed makes it much more difficult 
for a German army leader to act than for an Italian general. It is doubtful 
whether in any country an army leader would be prepared, under the given 
circumstances, to take action against a régime, the overthrow of which would 
include surrender without conditions, military disablement, occupation, 
permanent control, territorial changes, if not even dismemberment. Such 
a liquidation must seem to him to compromise the survival, the integrity 
and the honour of his country. 


1 In the same sense Mr Churchill in the House of Commons on September 21, 1943. 
It must be noted, however, that among the United Nations themselves and those neutrals 
closely connected with them by bonds of friendship, there are States whose political struc- 
ture is in its foundations also authoritarian or even totalitarian. 
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But there are still other difficulties which arise from this policy. From 
the Western point of view, e.g. it is not enough that in future a government in 
Central Europe complies with the demand for unconditional surrender and 
with the implications of this policy. Such a government must also have 
sufficient power to be representative and internationally co-operative, 
Unconditional surrender does not imply recognition, said Mr Eden on August 8, 
1948. But is it possible to attain this twofold aim simultaneously ? Must 
not a government which accepts unconditional surrender, i.e. makes the open 
admission that the spirit and the will power of the country is broken, and that 
it yields absolutely to the justice and the mercy of the victors 1 run the risk 
of losing at the same time the confidence of, and the contact with, the people, 
and herewith the power to represent them effectively ? Must it not be feared 
that such a government will become a mere puppet government? Are the 
vital political interests of the liberal democracies really served by dealing 
with governments which are looked upon by the conquered nations as 
“traitors” and “collaborators ” with the conqueror? From the special 
situation in Italy we can hardly draw a conclusion which is valid for Ger- 
many. Moreover, we do not yet know the true and possibly discrediting 
effects which the imposition of the unconditional surrender terms has had on 
the prestige and inner stability of the Badoglio régime—even if it adopts a 
more democratic character in future. 

Another difficulty results from the fact that even those who are in favour 
of drastically using power and force in order to drive home the lesson (espe- 
cially to the Germans) once and for all that war does not pay, admit that the 
spiritual re-education of Central Europe, especially Germany, is the heart of 
the post-war problem. It is argued, however, that this task cannot be set 
about before the power-lesson has been effectually administered. But must 
not the question be asked whether the planned policy of to-day does not make 
the necessary re-education of the German people impossible ab initio, because 
it at the same time kills the spirit without which all expectations and desires 
for a fundamental spiritual change in Germany will prove illusory? Is not 
this question all the more justified as we do not know whether Amgot and 
the other Allied organisations may not possibly develop into a kind of semi- 
permanent governmental body in the conquered countries of Central 
Europe ? 

Finally, another point : It is by no means certain that the use of the tradi- 
tional measures of power politics is an efficient protection against that credulity 
which after the last war led people in Germany to the belief in the legend that 
the German army was not defeated in the field but “ stabbed in the back ” 
and forced to surrender by timorous politicians who, subsequently, were 
themselves tricked by the Allies. Just as to-day the defeats in the East and 
South have been falsified into victories, so an inventive and technically 
dever propaganda will not find it difficult in the future to maintain the legend 
of the invincibility of the German army if the German people are only credu- 
lous enough to believe this propaganda. Treachery of her confederates or 
the “‘ air terror raids ” can easily provide the necessary material for such 
Propaganda. If this be so the special psychological “ Leitmotiv ” which is 


1 In this sense see the statement of Mr Churchill on June 80, 1943. 
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frequently brought forward in favour of the unconditional surrender policy 
may lose its power. 


Unlike the policy of the Western countries, the traditional policy of Soviet 
Russia since the outbreak of the German-Russian war has been based on the 
distinction between Hitlerite Germany and the German people. 

To quote only two examples of the recent past there is Mr Stalin’s speech 
on November 6, 1942, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Soviet revolu- 
tion (confirmed later on by his Order of the Day dated May 1, 1948). In plain 
terms it states that the Russians “are not burdened with the problem of 
destroying Germany because it is not possible to destroy Germany ” and that 
it is not Russia’s aim “ to destroy all armed forces in Germany because any 
intelligent man will understand that this is impossible in the case of Germany.” 
But at the same time Mr Stalin emphasised that ‘‘ to destroy the Hitlerite 
State and the Hitlerite Army is possible and necessary.” Therefore, “ our 
first aim is the destruction of the Hitlerite State and the men who inspire it ” 
and our “second aim is to destroy the Hitlerite Army and wipe out its 
leaders.” 

This policy of the Soviet Union has been still more clearly defined by the 
recent manifesto of the ‘‘ National Committee of Free Germany,” which has 
been formed in Moscow. The whole make-up of the Committee and its official 
recognition by the competent political authorities go to show that this 
Committee is a mouthpiece of Russian policy and not a “ nebulous and un- 
representative, indeed fictive ” body (Lord Vansittart). Its manifesto is a 
detailed and eloquent plea for the complete overthrow of the present régime 
and all it stands for. For this purpose the manifesto advocates a war for 
liberation waged by all sections of the German population and appeals espe- 
cially to the German Army, which must “ play the decisive part ” in this war. 
The aim of this war is totreate a “‘ Free Germany ” and a “ genuine National 
Government ” whose foreign policy must be to “‘ cease military hostilities, 
withdraw the German troops from the frontiers, and enter into negotiations 
for peace, relinquishing all conquered territories.” 

The essential fact is that the policy of the Soviet Union towards Central 
Europe, especially Germany, differs from that of the Anglo-Saxon countries 
by its more explicit ideological character.? This also explains why the power 
element does not play so great a part in the Russian policy as in the West. 

1 For the details of this policy see the analysis in The Fortnightly, October, 1942, 
pp. 257 et seq. 

2 Public opinion in the Anglo-Saxon countries has become aware of this different 
approach to Central Europe after the recognition of the Free German Committee in Moscow. 
For instance, the New York Herald Tribune wrote: “If Britain and the United States 
enter Germany at one end with Amgot, and Russia enters the country at the other with 
the new Committee the situation will be embarrassing, to say the least.’’ Mr. Lippman, in 
an article published on August 3, 1948, said that it is the military doctrine which underlies 
Amgot and which gives no answer to the question of what will happen in occupied Europe 
and Central Europe when German power will have collapsed there before the Allied Armies 
could have established Amgot or a similar organisation. Then,.he says, we may face 
“* tremendous risks to the social order of Europe.’’ In a most striking article published in 
the Observer on — 25, 1948, the writer appeals to the leaders of the liberal democracies 
“to evolve (like Stalin) a unifying European policy and to give the peoples of the 
enemy countries a part in it’’ as otherwise “ others may do it.” The New Statesman, 0D 


August 21, 19438, spoke in reference to the new German Committee of the “‘ grave danger” 
which the democracies will have to face ‘‘ when Germany is defeated, if not before.”’ 
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For instance, this policy does not suggest by implication an occupation of the 
enemy’s country, the establishment of a special Allied governmental body, 
special controls over the enemy’s territory or industry, territorial changes. 
The Russian policyis realistic, because it is adapted to the primarily ideological 
character of the present conflict and uses power and force from its very begin- 
ning only as a means to a higher end. The carefully designed composition 
of the Free German Committee supports the conclusion that after the libera- 
tion of the Fatherland and of the Russian soil from the invader Russia would 
welcome a co-operation with a “new” Germany who had transformed 
herself without interference from outside and was united with Russia by a 
common faith in a new civilisation on communist lines. The Russians 
realise that—although nationalism still flourishes—we are living to-day in 
a primarily ideological age and that in such an age the “ mutual trust ” 
(of which Mr Stalin spoke in his last broadcast address on November 6, 1948) 
must be based on common political standards and convictions which are more 
important for the security of a country than all safeguards based on power 
and force. 

This different approach of the Western countries and Russia to the future 
of Central Europe does not exclude an agreement between these countries 
on other important points :— 

First, the three big Powers agree on the necessary destruction of Nazi and 
Fascist tyranny. Second, they are also of one mind that the Axis peoples are 
not to be destroyed. This already follows from the Atlantic Charter which pre- 
supposes the political and economic existence of the Axis nations. It gives 
the vanquished nations after the destruction of their present régime the right 
to choose the form of government under which they wish to live. Further, 
there is to be no differentiation between the “‘ States, great or small, victor 
or vanquished ” in the economic sphere. In spite of unilateral disarmament 
and other means designed to make the world safe against renewed aggression 
a general equality in the economic field is secured to all nations. In addition, 
there are not only Mr Stalin’s, but also Mr Roosevelt’s and Mr Churchill’s 
statements which are quite clear and unmistakable on this point. For 
instance, when speaking of the future Council of Europe, Mr Churchill said 
that “‘ this Council . . . must eventually embrace the whole of Europe and 
that all the main branches of the European family must some day be partnefs 
in it.” In similar terms Mr Churchill repeated this statement on June 30, 
1948. Even Lord Vansittart and his supporters do not favour the extermina- 
tion of the German people. The fullest official statement of this view was 
made in the House of Lords on March 10, 1948, when on the question of the 
Bishop of Chichester concerning Mr Stalin’s distinction between Hitlerite 
Germany and the German people, the Lord Chancellor, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, formally declared : ‘‘ We agree with Premier Stalin, 
first, that the Hitlerite State should be destroyed, and secondly, that the whole 
German people is not thereby doomed to destruction.” 

Now the question arises, whether the scope of this agreement among the 
three Great Powers has been enlarged by the joint declaration on General 
Security conducted in Moscow. In this agreement it is stated that “‘ those of 
them at war with a common enemy will act together in all matters relating to 
the surrender and disarmament of that enemy.” This declaration does not 
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take matters much more forward than they were before. For all depends on 
who is the enemy and as we have tried to show the answer to this question 
differs, according to whether it is given by the Western Powers or by the Soviet 
Union. The differentiation between Hitlerite Germany and Germany has 
not been given up after the Moscew Conference. It has continued to make 
its appearance in the press, the slogans for the anniversary of the Russian 
revolution and, above all, in the latest speech of Mr Stalin on the eve of that 
day on November 6, 1948. 

It is true the destruction of the Hitlerite or Fascist system includes also 
the annihilation of those forces, from which, according to the radical Marxist 
ideology the Nazi or Fascist system has grown, i.e. the capitalists, the squires 
and upper middle classes, to which army and bureaucracy in so far belong 
as they are connected with these strata of society. But their destruction is 
not identical with what is called in the Western countries Prussian militarism. 
When Mr Stalin stated in his last speech after the Moscow Conference that 
the new order of Europe “ will completely eliminate any possibility of fresh 
aggression on the part of Germany,” he had in mind a Germany non- 
communist in character, even if hostile to any form of Nazism. But a “ new” 
Germany based on the communist creed could, from the primarily ideological 
point of view underlying Russian policy, not entertain aggressive intentions. 

It is true the Moscow Conference has created a political machinery for 
permanent consultation in the European Advisory Council, by which the 
Allies can work in cases where an agreed policy has so far not been reached. 
But this body is advisory in character and not an executive body for joint 
action. Its sole function is to make joint recommendations on matters which 
the governments agree to refer to the body.? Its effectiveness, therefore, is 
limited and offers less than the former League of Nations, whose decisions 
were formally binding for all members concerned. It has been argued that 
no State would reject the unanimous recommendations of this Advisory 
Council, but in matters in which the Powers concerned take a different 
political line, how can unity be reached among them ? 

If for the sake of argument we assume that in future the Russians would 
give their consent to the Western unconditional surrender policy and all the 
measures such a policy implies, Central Eurdpe, and especially Germany, 
would be ruled in times to come by the help of the traditional means of power 
politics, however benevolently applied. But the lesson to be learned from 
history is that all the various attempts hitherto made to pacify the world 
with the help of the traditional means of power politics have not resulted in 
a durable peace. There is no exception in the long list of failures which have 
been experienced by many nations on the Continent. From the standpoint 
of power politics, there is only one kind of security which can claim to be 
successful, that namely which aims at the physical destruction of the enemy 
in the sense, for instance, in which the Romans destroyed the Carthaginians 


1 Mr Stalin already referred to the unconditional surrender formula as early as in his 
Order of the Day of May 1, 1943. But he qualified this formula to appl only to Hitlerite 
Germany which amounts practically to the same as the destruction o Hitlerite Germany 
and the Hitlerite Army. 

® In this sense Mr Eden in the House of Commons on November 11, 1948, Mr Cordell 
Hull on November 19, 1948 and the Observer, November 7, 1948, 
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or Turkey attempted to destroy the Armenians or Hitler the Jews. As this 
is not intended, this policy could not but result in a settlement which in the 
political and military fields goes much further than Versailles without, how- 
ever, going so far as to destroy the enemy. 

We know, however, that Versailles neither secured Liberalism and 
Democracy in Central Europe, nor the peace of the world. On the contrary, 
it gave birth to the National Socialist and Fascist phenomenon. Must we 
therefore not ask: if Versailles was not able to bring peace to the world, 
how can a policy which—as Sir Andrew McFadeyan recently remarked 1— 
in default of extermination must inevitably lead to a policy of unending 
repression, pacify the world? How can a Central European settlement 
which deals with Central Europe as a pure object and does not take account 
of her wishes, avoid an alignment of Central (and even possibly Western) 
Europe against the three Great Powers? Must not such a policy provoke 
anew wave of nationalism and unify peoples who to-day are torn asunder by 
ideological differences, dominated by a minority and only held together by 
terror and fear of the future ? The fact that in the pre-war era of National 
Socialism and Fascism the then necessary use of power and force was badly 
overlooked is hardly a justification in taking to-day the opposite line and in 
failing to remember the subsidiary réle which power and force have to play 
in the political sphere in this century if final disaster is to be avoided. 

One might argue that in Moscow a more positive policy of the three Great 
Powers has been framed for Italy, and that such a policy might be expected 
also for the other Central European countries in due course. If this be so, 
the conquered peoples would have in the end the democratic right to self- 
government. They would have, after the extirpation of National Socialism 
and Fascism, the right to decide for themselves the structure of their future 
political régime, the governmental and other institutions of which, however, 
would have to be based on a number of democratic principles. Indeed, even 
before the Moscow Conference, not only the Western countries, but also the 
Russians, have advocated a home policy in a future Germany on democratic 
lines, But even then the basic issue at stake remains the same. The Central 
European problem ‘“* West-East ” would only be deferred and veiled in a new 
form. It would not be solved. For the essential fact is that Russia—if she 
is at all a democracy—is a totalitarian democracy and that a totalitarian 
democracy in its structure is entirely different from the liberal democracy of 
the West. This difference is so fundamental that it affects the outlook in 
all fields of life (politics, justice, science, arts, religion) and makes the totali- 
tarian democracy more akin to a non-demecratic totalitarian régime than to 
the traditional democracy of the West. 

In the connection before us, this means that if the peoples in Central 
Europe have finally to decide their future political destiny they will have to 
choose between the liberal democracy of the West and the totalitarian demo- 
eracy of the East. The assumption widely held by Christians that Central 
Europe might accept the Russian economic system but at the same time 
establish a régime which leaves enough room for spontaneous activities and 
tesponsible decisions on the part of the individual, overlooks the fact that the 
gigantic task of limiting modern secular totalitarianism by the traditional 

1 Contemporary Review, 1948, No. 932, p. 72. 
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Western conception of life cannot be undertaken by a conquered, devastated 
and exhausted Central Europe. If liberal democracy has already failed there 
once, how can it succeed if the political and military conditions to be imposed 
on Central Europe are much less favourable ? 

As things stand to-day, the dynamics of the whole political situation in 
Central Europe favours a development which will lead these States to embrace 
some form of Eastern totalitarian democracy. This form of democracy has 
so far not been experienced on a great scale in Central Europe. In addition, 
as I have tried to show, the original and basic line of the Soviet Union towards 
Central Europe is primarily ideological, and offers—at least in the end—a 
defeated post-war Germany better conditions of life than that of the West. 
Further, in a number of States in Central Europe forces are operative which 
have long advocated a close relationship with the East. Therefore, even if 
the Soviet Union should accede to the Western security policy, the ideological 
line of Russian policy would in all probability make its reappearance and 
break up the unity of the three Powers when Germany and the other States 
in Central Europe finally settle down on Eastern democratic lines. Such an 
act would not only decisively determine the future destiny of the Continent, 
but also fundamentally affect the relationships between the three Great 
Powers in the international field. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the Western security policy is not so 
realistic as it seems to be. At bottom, this is due to its tendency to avoid 
going beyond a negative position. It hardly does justice in the same way as 
the Russian policy does to the primarily ideological character of the war, 
nor does it fully recognise that to-day the internal basic ideologies exercise a 
decisive influence of foreign policy. It seems as if the democracies have not 
yet become fully aware that the old maxim that the internal sphere of a 
State does not concern third States is no longer valid, and that the internal 
structure of the future régime in Central Europe is of vital concern to the 
liberal democracies. Their security policy leads not only to the destruction 
of Nazism and Fascism, but by implication also to a fatal weakening of those 
anti-Nazi strata in Central Europe which look for salvation, liberation and 
guidance to the West and want to build up a post-war régime in Central 
Europe in harmony with Western principles. These forces have hardly another 
choice to-day but for pure reasons of survival either to defend a régime 
which they detest (in case they fear an Eastern totalitarian system in Central 
Europe more than a Fascist system) or to accept in the end Communism 
which—even if it leads to a final rupture with the Western civilisation—at 
least gives Central Europe the chance of remaining master of its own fate.1 

It is usual to-day to dismiss this trend of development to the East in 
Central Europe as the well tried “‘ Bolshevik bogey.” This goes so far as to 
deny the existence of a “* Bolshevik danger ” in Central Europe after 1918. 
Even at that time, it is argued, it was alone the discredited German Army 
which had exploited with the aid of a cunning propaganda the “ fear of 
Bolshevism ” by the Allied countries to re-establish its militarist régime. 


1 In this connection, attention should be paid to the fact that the manifesto of the Free 
Germans in its careful wording tries to win over just these wavering Western-minded 
elements in Germany by promising them restoration of democracy and of freedom in 
various forms of its expression. / 
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The Allied statesmen have, therefore, it is said, to be on their guard not again 
to be deceived by a propaganda which dwells on the ‘* Communist danger.” 
This way of looking at the post-war history in Germany after 1918 comes to 
conclusions very similar indeed to those reached by Communist political 
historians. They are unacceptable to those who know from their own expe- 
rience how very near Germany and Central Europe after 1918 came to embrace 
Communism in some form, 

Up to now the Liberal democracies have done little to prevent a future 
post-war Germany from possibly forming the nucleus of a vast new anti- 
Christian and anti-Western block. To-day the formation of such a block is 
a very real possibility. Not Communism, but the statement that Nazism is 
the only alternative to a communist-totalitarian régime in Central Europe 
is the bogey the Nazis have invented to maintain their régime, to split the 
United Nations and to come to a compromised peace. If the development 
towards the East cannot be stemmed in time, even the hopes of destroying 
Prussian militarism might prove in vain as, in the long run, hardly a better 
soil for its resurgence could be found than a Central Europe which, on a 
totalitarian-communist basis, has finally broken with the West. There 
have always been within the German Army circles who had sympathy with, 
and understanding for, Soviet mentality and the hierarchic order of Eastern 
life. The playing up in Moscow to certain high-ranking German military 
leaders has in this connection its significance. If policy is to keep step with 
victorious arms, now is the time to begin pursuing a policy which from 
its beginning uses power and force constructively only as a means of 
establishing in Central Europe that spirit which—as the Pope said in his 


last political broadcast on September 1, 1948—begets the belief “in the 
rebirth and grace of a new sense of justice among the natioris ” and marks 
“the opening and dawn of a new era of brotherly reconciliation.”” Without 
that spirit Western tradition and civilisation cannot be revived in Central 
Europe; neither can Germany nor the other Axis nations become true 
members of the new European family. Without that spirit the Western 
countries cannot win the peace. 


G. H. LEIBHOLZ. 


NotEe.—This article was completed before the issue of the momentous 
joint declaration at Teheran. That pronouncement, while revealing the 
entire good will between the three Great Powers for joint action both in war 
and in the peace to follow, still leaves open the question raised in this article. 
This is not surprising. For in Central Europe the fundamental political issue 
at stake which will determine the future relationships between the Great 
Powers is ideological in character. All attempts to ignore this decisive fact 
and to overshadow it by having recourse to the traditional means of power 
politics cannot solve the acute problems of Central Europe nor avoid the 
reappearance of the ideological issue sooner or later. It would be a fatal 
mistake to think that in the twentieth century overwhelming power is the 
only foundation upon which peace can rest. Only that power or power 
group which pursues a realistic ideological policy will finally not have fought 
this war in vain. 

G. H. L. 





IS GERMAN YOUTH MORALLY INCURABLE? 
DR HILDA D. OAKELEY. 


Tue chief object of this article is to examine the nature of Hitler’s method 
in the treatment of the “‘ Hitler Youth ” and its effect upon them from a 
point of view which-has not perhaps received sufficient attention, in spite 
of the lavish consideration devoted to this subject in so many quarters. The 
problem of the state of mind to which the youth brought up under the Nazi 
system have been reduced is obviously of great practical importance, not 
least if their case is to be regarded, as it is by some opinion, as beyond hope 
of cure. 

It is also of peculiar theoretic importance in the light it may throw 
on fundamental human nature, and the possibilities of its corruption and 
degeneration. This, too, is a very practical question. The necessity for its 
examination is the more obvious if we realise that it is in its special form 
unprecedented. There are no strict historic analogies. The case of the 
Turkish Janissaries, the majority of whom were taken too young to know 
anything of another kind of life, was different. If the interest were merely 
theoretic, the central problem would be, what is it in human nature that 
makes it capable of suffering this degradation ? Or is it intelligible that people 
born into the life of a community accustomed to civilised forms of behaviour, 
after a considerable history as a cultured society, having experience of the 
valuable aspects of social-personal existence, should willingly strip them- 
selves or their younger géneration of these advantages ? And can it be that 
the human youth, whilst not banished from society may be as we are told 
of the infants reared by animals, totally deprived of his original nature and 
become incurable, never to be restored to his birthright ? If we were to go 
deeply into these problems-we should consider the nature of the self as on 
the one hand essentially individual, on the other as so related to other selves 
that its character and potentialities cannot be realised in isolation, but grow 
to the development of which they are capable in the many inter-relationships 
which it is human to form. Cut off from these it is incomplete, fragmentarily 
developed, never attaining its true personality. Hitler seems to be possessed, 
to an abnormal degree, of a certain kind of debased insight, which perceives 
the possibilities of cultivating only those tendencies the growth of which he 
desires in the German youth. Without true understanding of the reasons in 
human nature, he has seen that the almost irrepressible urge driving youth 
to free activities in a civilised community would bring about a spirit wholly 
incompatible with his ends and must be violently repressed or uprooted. 
The manifold individuality such pursuits call forth would make impossible 
the mass mind required by the Dictator as machinery for his purposes, This 
factor has been brought out with special clearness by Mr Herbert Agar in 
his book A Time for Greatness. The following passage is particularly illu- 
minating : ; 
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“* If we think of the citizens of a country collectively, a huge mass 
obeying one man’s order, we have the concept of the state. If we think 
of the citizens individually—at home with their families reading the 
Sunday papers, or going to the football game, or to the club, we have 
what may be called society (to distinguish it from the state). Society 

’ in this sense is not men and women in individualistic isolation, it is not 
men and women in collective unity, it is men and women in all the 
various groups which they build for themselves, and in which they find 
a means for self-expression and for enlarging and enriching the per- 
sonality. . . . One of the first acts of every tyrant is to destroy these 
groups. Every form of association from the Chamber of Commerce to 
the Labour Union is obliterated and even the family unit is weakened 
as much as possible.” 


Agar argues convincingly that in these ways society is destroyed: and its 
members become the helpless crowd which forms the citizenry of a tyrant 
state. Moreover, in a tyrant state, the crowd never breaks up and returns 
to normal life as it does in the typical civilised state. The people are always 
acrowd. It is evident that in this process the community is reduced to a 
lower stage in the order of cultured life, and the individuals are debased as 
personalities whose growth has been stunted and suppressed on its higher 
side. Here the reference is to the community in general. But it is against 
youth that the greatest crime is committed because the development of 
personality has hardly begun. Hitler’s methods uproot the young from their 
natural life and interests and plant them, as it were, in a soil in which they 
can only develop in accordance with his plans. Or to change the metaphor, 
his continual interferences with their lives have the effect of forcing their 
nature whilst still plastic into his moulds. All enthusiasms are stifled except- 
ing that for the Leader, cultivated through many channels which intoxicate 
because they fill an otherwise empty place, the filling of which is necessary 
toyouth, Hitler aims, we are told, at keeping them at the adolescent stage. 

This view of the mind of the Hitler youth is founded on the testimony of 
many writers, chiefly journalists who recorded their impressions in the midst 
of living experience of Nazi Germany, some of them up to the moment of 
America’s entry into the war. Never in the past can such a rich, if at times 
superficial and undigested material for catching glimpses of the distraught 
consciousness of a people, have been contemporaneously provided. 

Reference may be made to two examples. Amongst the most enlightening 
is the recent book by Anna Rauschning No Retreat. Here we have a member 
of the Baltic landowning class married to a Prussian, friendly to Poland. He 
aceepted the office of President of the Danzig Senate in the desperate hope 
of negotiating a genuine ten years peace with Poland. His wife’s story 
records her struggle, as the great wave of Hitlerism rolled over all aspects of 
her life social and private, to save her children from its effects, to enable them 
to maintain the standards she had taught them, when they were hearing at 
their school that family and honour to parents no longer counted, and were 
being forced into organisations whose principles were totally incompatible 
with all they had hitherto revered, The spirit of this family and the reaction 
of the children are exactly what we should expect to find in any British family 
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in similar circumstances. On the other hand, the rapid progress of Hitlerian 
methods of breaking up the accustomed principles and ideals of social and 
personal relationship in the community point to the extraordinary readiness 
of the average German mind to accept, as the right and fitting course of 
behaviour with a complete lack of open criticism, what “our superiors” 
decide and direct. We do hear, however, of the agony suffered by some 
parents. There was always the terror at the back. Has enough been allowed 
for this as the dark shadow over German behaviour, confining, distorting, 
stupefying? In spite of their leading official position the Rauschnings’ 
independent stand at once brought them into serious danger, and ultimately 
to the necessity of flight. As other records show, terror began to cloud the 
whole atmosphere of life immediately upon Hitler’s success in 1988. 

Even more deeply moving than Anna Rauschning’s testimony is a true 
record written two or three years earlier, of the helplessness of an ordinary 
insignificant youth who wished to live his own life, caught in the toils of the 
Hitler system which laid its heavy hand on any individual who resisted the 
pressure which would make him nothing but one of the mass. The organisa- 
tion followed him up never permitting him to slip out of its sight and net, 
until all the little satisfactions in which he found self-expression amongst 
friends were crushed or torn away from him. This shop-assistant whose life 
is recorded from his own statements in The Hitler Youth was just a typical 
lad anxious to do his duty and to enjoy in leisure-time with companions the 
social activities, music, play-acting, etc., for which he had some gift. But 
having attracted attention as a swift runner, the Hitler organisation—his 
revulsion against which reveals the immorality of the leaders—managed to 
get hold of him. Because he and his friends tried to hide from it when 
practising their hobbies, he soon found himself in a concentration camp. 
Here he was treated with great brutality and having escaped to France the 
people who befriended him there at first thought him to be hardly sane. 
These cases are typical of many others. As regards the proportion they 
represent knowledge is impossible. Terror, the octopus-armed monster of 
the Nazi organisation has means of silencing by far the larger number of 
possible murmurs, choking their expression, destroying for the victims all 
relief through kindly human sympathy, substituting for this the torture of 
suspicion and dread of espionage, even in the most intimate relations of 
life. 

The task before those who will have to face the problem of cure is, as 
earlier pointed out, unprecedented: It will demand unprecedented action. 
Reflection on its difficulties, however, may not be altogether thrown away. 
Some pity for those young people who have been deprived, it may be irre- 
coverably, of their chance of a reasonable human life is permissible. The 
point chiefly to be emphasised is that the wrong which has been done to 
them is in a sense infinite, it is a spiritual injury. Its perpetration makes us 
realise that civilisation is a thing of tender growth which man may easily 
destroy. ; 

A few words may be in place as to the possibility on which many are 
fixing great hopes, as indeed the only way of hope which seems open—! 
drawing out by education, or re-education the stings left by the German 
monster. If it is mis-education-that has brought the nation to this pass, 
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then it is argued it may find salvation in regeneration through education. 
An important representative of the view that “ mis-education ” over a long 
period is the cause is Lord Vansittart in Lessons of My Life, although at times 
he may seem to regard the Germans as a people apart, fatally and mysteri- 
ously inimical to the true interests of humanity. What is really meant by 
education and mis-education in national history ? Education must be taken 
in the broadest sense. In the case of the individual it is not primarily the 
instruction at the school, but all the influences of his life which are fornfirig 
or deforming his character. In the case of the nation it is history, in which 
all educational influence may be summed up, in accordance with the creative 
or uncreative way in which the people have in successive generations met the 
events that befell them. Above all to be a nation that counts in civilisation 
they must have enjoyed some freedom in community action. From this 
standpoint their history has mis-educated the German people. The stream 
of false teaching which has been meted out to them, especially in respect to 
their place in the world and relation to other peoples, is only a part of mis- 
education. 

What, however, some of those who dwell most on the necessity of educating 
the German people appear chiefly to have in mind is a grand scheme of 
education as we know it in schools, universities, etc., applied to the whole 
nation. Have they realised the comparative weakness of the instrument on 
which they rely for the reformation they expect ? What has to be effected ? 
According to Lord Vansittart’s demands it seems to be little less than the 
transformation of the present population of Germany into one with a wholly 
new mind and character. I cannot go through his list of the changes which 
are essential. They include for instance teaching the German how to be an 
individual, reforming his churches, a complete reform of manners and morals, 
a new “ Weltanschauung ”’ (Chap. XIII). It is recognised that he has to 
te-educate himself in most respects though he will have to be assisted. That 
by the means indicated the German people after “ generations of systematic 
perversion ’’ could become reformed after the fifty years suggested in Lessons 
of My Life is an assumption which savours of the miraculous, 

If now we ask what it is that gives to great educational movements an 
irresistible force and inspiration, in what circumstances they have carried all 
before them and swept a community, a new generation, an ancient school 
tradition towards that mental horizon which raises up for them a new world 
and promise of a new life, is it not always the power of a personality and the 
inspiration of a faith which have been the main levers? The mountains 
which reason may urge them to remove cannot be moved without the strength 
of feeling thus provided. Is it then beyond hope that such a personality 
should arise in Germany, in her dark hour? Men great in their power for 
good, as others for evil, have appeared in that country, though with a strange 
fatality it is the latter who have appealed most to the popular mind. A 
Bismarck has triumphed where a Crown Prince Frederic has failed. Yet in 
the state of profound disillusionment and overwhelming downfall of intoxi- 
cating national pride which must come, the emergence from amongst them- 
selves of a leader of real greatness and spiritual genius might bring about a 
genuine awakening and a revelation of the madness of theirdream. Organisa- 
tion even of the most ideal schemes will not be the first need in post-war 
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Germany but personality, even as her overthrow will be effected primarily 
by the superiority of the personal forces arrayed against her, and their con- 
viction of right. The prophet required to bring about a rebirth not merely 
by negatives but by the power of a great positive resurrection to new life, 
a worthy cause to serve, must appear amongst themselves, lest the unclean 
spirit driven from the house should return, and finding it swept and garnished 
bring with him other spirits more wicked than himself. Only the leader who 
knews the heart of the people, their weakness and the secret of their failure 
can restore the ruined sanctuary. But such a solution is not for planning 
nor prediction. 

The remedies which some of our planners would advocate seem to involve 
that to earn a new character the Germans must go through a new history, 
since the education of a nation for good or ill is effected by its history, Having, 
for example, transformed themselves into a people democratically minded, 
as well as governed, and under a federal system, they will be prepared to 
reform their religion, their morals and international principles and conduct. 
But the experience of the present régime after the failure of the Weimar 
Republic seems to make evident the absence from the Germans as a whole of 
the capacity for taking their destiny into their own hands, the lack of historic 
greatness, In face of these facts it may be asked what else remains for those 
who may have it in their power to bring effective pressure upon the nation 
in its individuals to receive fresh ideas of a worthy life, and eject the worst of 
the old, such as militarism, megalomania, and contempt for other races, but 
the tremendous task of creating the educational influences which may be 
reasonably calculated to re-orientate the mind of the people ? 

It is with the problem of the Hitler Youth that this article is especially 
concerned, For the older or more mature section of the population it may be 
too late for re-education. We can only look to the terrible task-master of 
History to produce on them effects deeper even than those of an Isaiah or 
Jeremiah, calling the people to repentance, Is there no place for redemption 
of the young people on whom Hitler’s heel has most heavily trodden, whilst 
they have supposed themselves to be the elect ? 

The conclusions to which the above considerations appear to point are as 
follows. In the first place, once a total change in “‘ Weltanschauung ”’ has 
been effected, the unimpeachable recommendations for the treatment of 
youth found in Professor Gilbert Murray’s Report, fully in accord with the 
best British experience and not contrary in their spirit to the German in the 
best days of the Free Youth Movement, should do much towards the trans- 
formation. But, secondly, for the confirmed Hitler Youth any sure hopes of 
the fundamental change must rest on the emergence of the man who can 
undo the chains of their captivity. It may even be that some of these young 
men, having lost the false guide, would be the more ready to listen to the 
true. In lesser crises, experience of mishandled youth seems to suggest that 
this sequence is not unnatural. The best hope then of the ultimate defeat of 
the satanic plot to twist and distort human nature in the Nazi youth lies at 
least for many of them in the advent of one of those unpredictable person- 
alities who, at times when a community seems near to spiritual decay, can set 
it on the path to recovery. 

HILDA D. OAKELEY. 
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POLITICAL REMEDY FOR A MOTIVELESS 
WORLD. 


OLWEN W. CAMPBELL. 


Every day adds to the mass of what is being written on the possible causes 
and cures of the present world catastrophe. Indeed, the result of this flood 
has almost been to dull our power of response, till we begin to regard a break- 
down of civilisation as something natural and tolerable, like a break in the- 
weather. But subconsciously, at any rate, we know better. Like many 
another ordinary citizen I have gone about my work carrying a burden of 
perplexity at the paradox of present events, and haunted by an unremitting 
urge to understand more—to make some kind of diagnosis and conceive some 
form of remedy. My mental journeys have brought me repeatedly to a line 
of thought which, though not new, has not I think been applied with any 
consistency either to diagnosis or cure. I present it in all humility; I am 
inevitably ignorant of much in the enormous field of political philosophy ; 
and I know that much of what I have to say has been better said before ; 
and that some of it, though said before, is still regarded by many people as 
fantastic. It was in 1871 that Mazzini wrote in his address to the Italians : 
“The end of politics is the application of the moral law to the civil constitu- 
tion of a nation, in its double capacity, domestic and foreign . . . we must 
determine the national ideal; the origin and standard of our duties.” 
Mazzini’s was & voice crying in a wilderness which was greater than even he 
supposed. 

I will begin by considering briefly the two most generally accepted views 
as to the root causes of our present troubles ; the economic and the religious ; 
economic injustice, and the dying out of religious faith. No one could deny 
the very important part played by economic conditions. One need not be a 
trained economist to see how the extreme poverty and insecurity of .South- 
Eastern Europe, for example, laid those parts open to an insidious German 
commercial penetration; how many small countries were induced to sell 
their birthright of independence for a mess of pottage. And to go one step 
further back ; it is evident that the struggle to make anything out of life 
against recurring economic difficulties in Germany itself, the heart-breaking 
sordidness of conditions, paved the way for the Nazi régime. But it does not 
fully explain the influence of the Nazi philosophy. There have often been 
poverty-stricken periods or countries without any such profound psycho- 
logical upheavals. One chief cause of the spread of the Nazi ideas seems to 
have been the unhappiness of youth in Germany; but in much more pros- 
perous England, also, youth was unhappy. Both in Germany and in Russia 
the masses were persuaded to accept hardship, privation and toil for a 
distant and uncertain prospect of economic reward. Statesmen ean look 
thead several generations, but the ordinary toiling individual needs some more 
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immediate stimulus ; if this cannot be in the form of concrete advantage, 
some psychological solace must be offered. That psychological solace was 
to be found in the Nazi movement, which in its early days had an element 
of good in it—as has often been pointed out. It brought the German people 
together in a common faith in their race ;. it gave youth something to live 
for outside themselves ; fellowship, co-operation, enterprise. In Russia, by 
different methods, fellowship was achieved ; a vast machine was hammered 
together which gradually became conscious of its own living functioning and 
increasingly powerful cogs. In both countries one sees a great co-operative 
enterprise giving coherence and value to individual lives stripped bare of 
most material happiness and religious consolation. 

If we look back upon Europe of the last fifty years we must surely hesi- 
tate to attribute its turbulence and welter of extremes and contradictions 
mainly to economic causes. With great material well-being for some portions 
of humanity, went also great intellectual unrest and spiritual conflict ; and 
after a century unique for its successful efforts to bring science and scientific 
organisation to the service of humane ideals, we have had the most violent 
recrudescence of barbarism. We cannot explain such paradoxes merely by 
the unfair distribution of goods ; and find no deeper cause of unrest than that 
poverty which has always been the lot of most men, however avoidably and 
stupidly and unjustly. 

The decay of religious belief—spiritual rather than material impoverish- 
ment—would seem a much more adequate explanation of events. The form 
that Nazi aggression has taken, for example, is something very different from 
the acts of cruelty and persecution practised in the past by headstrong tyrants 
and peoples in temporary defiance of divine justice; it is the result of a 
philosophy of brutality which rejects all idea of any such moral tribunal, 
and is all the more terrible and dangerous, since to it there need be no bounds. 
Moreover to resort to such a philosophy men need to be very unhappy— 
unhappy in the way that they are bound to be unhappy when all forms of 
religious consolation, all belief in immortality and in man’s relation to God 
have perished. 

Many writers attribute the crisis in our civilisation not so much directly 
to the decay of religion as to something which may have followed from that— 
a general absence of motive and high purpose in the lives of the people. 
This would help to explain both the German reaction into a philosophy which 
made a motive of aggression, and the passive and self-centred response of the 
rest of Europe to the growth of that philosophy. They argue further that 
unless the Allied nations can achieve some kind of spiritual renaissance, we 
can hardly hope to build a new world, or even prevent a recurrence 6 
catastrophe. ; 

If these views are in the main correct, what can be done ? Governments 
cannot plan a religious revival. Neither committees nor convocations cal 
do so. The economic diagnosis finds a ready line of cure in practical and 
definite reforms—as for example the Beveridge plan. Spiritual ills are much 
harder to mend. There have been various attempts in this country to brin 
religion more into the foreground of people’s lives ; whether with much suc 
cess or not it must be hard to tell. The popular interest in the astrology 
columns in some papers is not a hopeful sign. Perhaps men’s minds may lt 
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too conscious at present of a world plunged in suffering and chaos to have 
time for introspection or for any vision but a very practical one. 

Though a religious revival cannot be “ planned,” better education can be ; 
and it is widely felt that much could be done to solve the spiritual problem 
this way. But what kind of education? Higher education available to all 
classes and ages is what is proposed by Sir Richard Livingstone in his two very 
interesting books, The Future in Education and Education for a World Adrift. 
His proposals and his idealistic outlook are stimulating; and so also I feel 
are certain clues to the problem which he raises but does not pursue. His 
chief plea is for the humane studies to be brought within the reach of every 
British citizen—notably history, great literature, and knowledge of the 
thought and civilisation of Ancient Greece. But he admits the difficulty of 
getting people to desire such “ disinterested ” education. He writes, ‘“‘ most 
people have no more wish to think for thinking’s sake than to run a quarter 
mile on a track unless there is some obvious reason for doing it.” Does 
anything make the ordinary citizen want education for its own sake? Sir 
Richard, after an enthralling account of the Danish people’s schools, makes 
the rather unexpected comment : 


“It is one of the paradoxes of history that this great educational 
achievement sprang not from any disinterested love of education, 
but from the wish to resist Germanisation and keep the Danish language 
and culture alive in Schleswig.” 


In other words, the political situation was the stimulus and provided the 
obvious reason for doing it. Much the same sort of thing happened in Poland 
fifty years ago under Russian rule, where students attended a secret “‘ floating”’ 
university with the object of shaming the oppressor by the intellectual fame 
of Warsaw. Education will do little to solve the spiritual problem unless 
it is wanted: and for that it needs to be related from the start to something 
practical in which people’s interest is already aroused. In the forefront of 
such interests at present—and for “‘ obvious reasons ”—are politics. 

A study of Greek civilisation if it could be made acceptable would be 
relevant mainly, I feel, because, as Sir Richard says: ‘“* Greek literature 
contains in textbooks on politics and ethics (my italics) by men of genius, the 
antidote to that absence of higher ends which is our greatest weakness.” 
But I believe we need a more powerful and more closely relevant 
antidote. 

Let us review both diagnosis and cure from a slightly different angle. 
Without attempting to determine whether the individual’s loss of religious 
faith was the first cause of the various political catastrophes, and treating 
the whole rather as a vicious circle, let us consider the effect of disappointed 
political ideals upon a different kind of faith—man’s faith in himself, and in 
his ability to control and comprehend the machine of human society. 

Let us recall how the history of the last century and a half ia Europe is 
strewn with shattered political hopes; the promise of the French Revolu- 
tion; of the Risorgimento; of the League of Nations; and many other 
lesser causes. The exciting scientific discoveries which gave the Victorians 
such an exaggerated confidence in the inevitability of human progress— 
their promise was not realised in lasting peace, or leisure, or any firm 
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establishment of civilisation; instead they have armed the forces of 
barbarism with undreamt-of power. 

Most of these political ideals were by no means materialistic : though often 
in opposition to established religions, they were based on moral and spiritual 
conceptions of the nature of man and the possibilities of true brotherhood and 
united progress ; and they were expressed by such men as Shelley, Mazzini 
and Ruskin. It was not only bread that the starving French peasants asked 
for, but liberty, equality and fraternity. The spokesman of the Risorgimento 
was the saintly and mystical Mazzini whose visions of human co-operation 
still sustained him when, in exile, he wrote 


“The world is seeking, not the material solidarity which is now 
assured, and which is only the outward form of the nations, but the 
vivifying spirit that shall guide their life towards its end; the moral 
unity that can only be based on the association of men and nations, 
equal and free.” 


During the last century and a half there have been signs of the awakening 
amongst men of a far stronger desire for association, for co-operation in a 
cause; and coincidentally, and ironically, there has run parallel to this 
desire a growing sense of inability to control or understand the great human 
organism, the living machine of society. It has repeatedly got out of hand; 
and tended towards narrow nationalism and competition in direct defiance of 
the ideals of the common people and the lessons of nineteenth-century science 
and philosophy. And now we are faced with the fact that one of the two 
most successful forms of association is that of Nazi Germany, in pursuit of an 
evil object. It is not necessarily that men have become less individualistic ; 
but rather perhaps that a dual nature is developing ; a desire of brotherhood 
in human achievement accompanied by a vision of the enormous power such 
association might command. People are ceasing to be satisfied with the 
narrowness of the individual life, the private struggle ; they want motive in 
the form of adventure in a larger cause. This view is borne out by much in 
the present crisis. It Was through the lure of association that Hitler welded a 
broken-spirited Germany into unbelievable strength; a lure which in that 
case proved stronger than the moral sense of the individual. The power of 
Russia has been achieved by the evocation of community feeling amongst 
an illiterate and miscellaneous population. And turn to the history of this 
country in the last five years ; the paradox and miracle of that sudden leaping 
into life of a people apparently sunk in passive self-indulgence and insularity ; 
at one moment engrossed with cocktail parties and dog racing, and at the 
next sallying out to the great co-operative triumph of the Dunkirk evacua- 
tion. Aremarkable change was wrought in the spirit of the British public 
during the early and worst years of the war; this change was due, surely, 
to two reasons; they had found a cause; they were experiencing the joy 
of co-operation. They had recovered temporarily from much of the disillusion 
and aimlessness of the inter-war period. 

Youth had made efforts even in the dreariest years to seek association 
and revive political ideals ; there was the international youth movement, and 
many other small groupings; but without any parallel development in 
national or world politics to interpret these ideas, the pursuit may well have 
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seemed disheartening. Many young people in Britain, as elsewhere, looked 
to communism for some fulfilment of their desire for association. The failure 
of the League, the sense of wasted sacrifice and all the disorganisation at home 
and abroad between 1920 and 1939, must have led many more to the con- 
clusion that society was hopelessly cumbrous or evil, and that a private and 
perhaps selfish and consequently rather motiveless existence was all that 
offered. One remembers how Wordsworth was brought by the disillusion of 
the French Revolution to a state of mind in which he “ yielded up moral 
problems in despair.” The young writers and artists whose cynicism has 
caused so much disapproval amongst their elders were mostly idealists out 
ofajob. Take T. E. Lawrence for example. He lost faith not in himself, not 
in his fellows individually, but in society, in Governments; and let his 
tremendous powers of serving society rust almost unused, because he found 
no scope for them consistent with his ideals. 


‘“* We had been wrought up,” he wrote, “ with ideas vaporous and 
inexpressible but to be fought for . . . yet when we achieved and the 
new world dawned, the old men came out and took from us our victory 
and remade it in the likeness of the former world they knew.” 


Intellectuals the reader may say are not representative of the country ; they 
are a class apart. But are they not mainly apart because they know how to 
be vocal? Many an intelligent working man had had his inexpressible ideals 
too, and seen them fade. 

Now once again and still more catastrophically political miscalculations 
have brought disaster into the lives of individual citizens. And once again 
this very state of affairs has revived hopes of a new and better world—mainly 
perhaps because it seems intolerable to suppose that these even greater 
sacrifices and sufferings should be in vain. But the revival is also due to the 
fact that war, and particularly war on such a vast scale, brings about a great 
measure of association and fellowship in enterprise ; and on the Allied side, 
enterprise in a good cause. The ordinary citizen in this country (and pre- 
sumably in all Allied countries) is alive as never before to the meaning and 
importance of politics ; interest is centred there, as can easily be discovered 
by questioning for example anyone concerned with organising Army or Air 
Force discussion groups. I am certain that this increased political awareness 
and intelligence ought to be taken account of in any schemes for education, 
and in any designs for national life. And I believe further that motive, and 
even also religious faith, will most readily be brought back into the lives of 
the people in connection with political ideals, provided that the Allied Govern- 
ments not only make an honest attempt to carry out a high-principled policy, 
but are explicit about the nature of their aims. 

Consider again in this connection the complaints so often made against 
their own peoples by English and American critics—that our civilisation is 
one of means without ends ; that we have no common faith or body of prin- 
ciples; that we are without aims’and a philosophy of life; that we lack 
motive. And then let us ask ourselves whether the aims and principles we 
ought to possess have ever been clearly stated. For the individual Chris- 
tianity is recognised to set the standard ; but what about this new man who 
is struggling into being, man in association, the citizen of a modern nation, 
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and of the world? Can the ordinary citizen be blamed for not seeming to 
possess principles which have not been put into a form which he can readily 
apprehend and relate to his daily life, and so convert into motive ? 

I do not think it can truthfully be held that the individual Briton or 
American has been deteriorating. The general level of kindliness and public 
spirit has been increasing for years past ; and it is too paradoxical for belief 
that ideals are lacking when half the world is fighting in defence of them. 
But the ideals remain very vague ; partly perhaps because certain types of 
politicians prefer them vague, also no doubt because of the reluctance of 
the Anglo-Saxon to expose his feelings or risk being accused of hypocrisy ; 
partly also because ideals tend to lose something by being particularised and 
definition is difficult. Yet how can we expect them to have the compelling 
force of motive if we continue to give them no clear shape ? 

Does the Atlantic Charter solve the problem? I do not think it does, 
though it is perhaps the most idealistic political document ever drawn up; 
but it makes no real statement of principles ; it could easily be described as 
“lacking a philosophy of life.”” The ideas behind it are, once more, “im 
plicit ” ; it is not of the nature of a creed by which the peoples of the earth, 
both Christian and non-Christian, might be led towards the acceptance of a 
high moral purpose for mankind. In his most interesting pamphlet, Faith and 
Works, Mr. Lionel Curtis, after quoting section six of the Charter,! writes: 
“* Implicit in the words quoted is the principle that each one of us has a para- 
mount duty to all his fellows, a principle denied in the structure of society as 
it is.’ I think there might be several opinions as to whether such a principle 
is implicit here. And Mr. Curtis then says: “ This principle is here pro- 
pounded by two leaders, etc. . . .”” Surely it cannot be said that a principle 
is here propounded at all. We do not even know what kind of fear it is 
“hoped ” that all men will be freed from. Is it only the fear of more wars ?' 
and are individual acts of cruelty and tyranny still to be no concern of the 
civilised nations as a whole ? And besides, fear as such is by no means always 
unproductive of good ; it is a necessary weapon against gangsters. 

We are fighting, we agree, for civilisation. But if some simple-minded 
citizen were to ask what is the basis of true civilisation, would he get any 
clear answer from his neighbour or his Member of Parliament ? We all know 
and constantly repeat what it is not. It is not the accumulation of wealth, of 
physical comfort; of power over other countries, of scientific discovery. 
But if we seek for a positive definition we are usually met with such answers 
as: These things can’t be stated ; they are implicit ; we all know what they 
are; everyone agrees about them. Well, one might reply: to begin with 
the Germans obviously don’#know what they are, and have evolved a very 
different idea of civilisation from ours, and expressed it very positively, and 
taught it in their schools, and done their best to realise it. And one might 
go on to ask two more questions: can we expect to counter this German 
philosophy, and to re-educate the people who have been impregnated with 
it, by means of this implicit but inexpressible belief of ours ? And, secondly, 

2 Which expresses the ‘‘ hope to see established a peace which will afford to all nations 
the means of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries and which will afford assuranct 
that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want.” 


2 Roosevelt’s speech of January 6, 1941, explains that “ translated into world terms” 
freedom from fear means world reduction of armaments. 
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ean we re-educate ourselves to a sense of purpose in life and give spiritual 
unity to our own nation, by means of unexpressed ideas ? 

It is from all these considerations that I would put in the forefront of 
reconstruction a declaration not from the churches but from as many as 
possible of the Allied Governments, concerning the basis of that civilisation 
we claim to have been fighting for. The statement would presumably be 
drawn up in consultation with religious and educational bodies ; but no two 
men could introduce it with better authority, in view of their own public 
utterances, than Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt. 

The minimum necessary would be something as follows :— 

I would have the statement begin by making it clear that the nature of 
the present war, the crimes committed against the cause of humanity by our 
enemies, both through their actions and their expressed philosophy of brute 
force, have led these united nations to make this simple declaration about the 
underlying principles of civilisation, hoping that it may serve to bind more 
lastingly in a common purpose those who have fought for these common 
ideals and those who share them throughout the world. 

(1) The first declaration should be of belief in what is the basis of all 
religions—belief in the spiritual nature of men. 

(2) From this it would follow that the conception of civilisation which 
these countries have championed and mean to defend is one which accepts 
as its primary aim the moral and spiritual development of human beings, and 
of their mental and physical powers in so far as they minister thereto. 

(8) That consequently they believe it to be the business of all civilised 
nations to strive to relate their political actions to this fundamental aim and 
to base the education of their citizens upon it. 

Possible amplifications of such a statement and its specific political 
consequences I must not attempt to discuss here ; but one of the consequences 
would surely be a far more earnest and concerted effort to abolish, in every 
part of the world, the use of physical cruelty as the means to an end: for 
there is no greater crime against the spirit of man than the attempt to break 
aman’s will through physical suffering. 

To come back to the question of education. On the basis of some 
such statement, which would be learnt in all schools and be familiar 
to all citizens of the United Nations and to the backward countries under 
their protection, might we not hope to build an education suited to the needs 
of a new world ? 

Why should not education be to a greater extent political? Had the 
German people been more aware of their political responsibilities and powers, 
or had we, this world calamity could not have happened. Why should not 
education include much that is deliberately national, provided it is based on 
principles and so is critical? An educated and well-informed patriotism is 
more likely to be a bridge to international understanding than the reverse. 
And yet how little the ordinary Briton knows about his country ; whether 
he abuses it or idolises it. And his Government does little to enlighten him 
either when it deserves praise or blame. It is a poor conception of democracy 
which accepts a state of affairs in which the mass of the people, whose support 
is vital to great political enterprises because they will pay and if necessary 
fight, and whose groping idealism is the driving power, are yet left in ignor- 

Vor, XLII. No. 2. 5° 
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ance of what has been achieved. - On the basis of an international declaration 
of principles, it might even be safe, to admire the British Empire for some of 
its achievements in the cause of civilisation. There is, for example, the work 
we have done in the Sudan—the rescue of a native people from a life of 
indescribable suffering, and the building up of an increasingly independent 
and prosperous and even educated country. Would not the British man in 
the street be altogether a better world citizen if he knew that such things 
can be done, have been done and could be. done much oftener ? 

And take the Beveridge Plan. In actual fact it is essentially an idealistic 
measure, involving the acceptance of greater responsibility by citizens one for 
another, and of principles of mutual help; but it is generally presented by 
politicians and the Press as being but another instalment of “‘ bread and 
circuses.”” And thus an opportunity is lost for the training of good citizens 
by reinforcing the public spirit of some, and by forcing the selfish to be 
unselfish willy nilly, and discover that it hurts less than they expected. 

There are curious and most instructive psychological differences between 
a country at peace, and a country at war. In peace time it is argued that 
such and such things cannot be done because of the inherent weakness and 
selfishness of human nature. Then comes war, and society expects, and 
expects from the young who are only on the brink of life’s adventure, the 
supreme self-sacrifice. In war time we meet everywhere the assumption 
that men’s hearts are in the right place; factory workers, miners, farm 
labourers, taxpayers, all are appealed to on the understanding that they have 
public spirit and powers of self-sacrifice. In war time the Government 
seems to speak for the best in the people and in peace time for the worst. 

It is essential that after this war the Government should continue to make 
demands from the people. The men and women who come back out of the 
Services and from the communal life of the great factories will be disposed for 
co-operation ; capable of, giving as well as receiving, on condition that they 
still have set clearly before them a reason for doing so. 

Let me briefly review my conclusions. 

I believe that motive will only come back into the lives of ordinary 
citizens if we can feel ourselves part of a great world movement towards a 
higher form of civilisation. Such a movement is the logical sequel to the 
war, but in order to keep the ideal clearly before both citizens and govern- 
ments it needs to be more plainly stated and defined. 

Unless we become politically better educated, and readier for public 
service, national and international, the ideals we have fought for will not con- 
tinue to be a part of our daily lives. And without an alert public opinion 
behind them the Allied Governments will be unable to carry out the enlightened 
international policy on which the future of civilisation depends: they will 
have the temptation or the excuse to abandon it on the old plea of the weak- 
ness of human nature, thereby creating once again the vicious circle of dis- 
illusion and loss of faith and motive amongst the people leading to a repetition 
of the present tragedy. 


O. W. CAMPBELL. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION THROUGH 
FELLOWSHIP. 


AN INDIAN EXPERIMENT. 
G. H. LANGLEY, M.A. 


Formerly Vice-Chanceilor of Dacca University. 


In supporting their recommendation that religious influence and instruction 
should take a larger place in the life of our secondary schools the Norwood 
Committee express the opinion that 


“* People in general are very conscious that there is something missing, 
and that their lives lack purpose and meaning. . . . There is a vague 
and widespread desire that the young people shall not miss that which 
somehow their elders have missed, and which does give value to life.” 


Further, the President of the Board in his White Paper states :— 


‘* There has been a very general wish, not confined to representatives 
of the Churches, that religious education should be given a more definite 
place in the life and work of the schools, springing from the desire to 
revive the spiritual and personal values in our society, and in the national 
tradition.” 


We welcome the movement in thought of which these opinions are the evi- 
dence, finding in them ground for hope, and would make some reflections 
on the general problem of the proposed enlargement of the function of educa- 
tion, for unless this problem be clearly conceived it does not seem to me pos- 


| sible to take advantage of the present opportunity. 


While it is true there is a widespread wish that religion should be given a 
more central place in our educational system, it cannot be assumed that the 
need is felt by a majority of ordinary citizens. Some of our prominent and 
experienced religious leaders have recently given prolonged attention to the 
question of the extent to which those set aside to give spiritual guidance are 
to-day influencing the mind of the ordinary man. These hold it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the influence of religion has seriously declined, 
and they point to the failure of ministers of religion to present the content 
of their teaching in terms compatible with the development that has taken 
place in the mind of the average man. If this be the case, it is clear that the 
Board may reorganise our educational system so as to enable religion to take 
Its larger place, but by effecting such change may merely provide oppor- 
tunities that cannot be properly used. Within the present system there are 
schools where religious authorities have continued to exercise partial control 
and religious teaching is provided, yet there appears to be little evidence to 
show that these meet the need of our age more effectively than other schools. 

139 
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But what are the conditions which have made the growing minds of 
ordinary men, and the nginds of many who are better trained or more reflec. 
tive, less recipient of religious influence in this generation? I am unable to 
answer this question adequately, but it seems to me that two causes have 
contributed to the result. The first is of a practical nature and probably 
influences the majority, while the second is intellectual and perplexes the 
more thoughtful. 

The nature of the first difficulty can perhaps best be illustrated by an 
example. In recent years no proposals for social legislation have received 
more widespread and enthusiastic approval from ordinary citizens than those 
contained in the Beveridge Report. This seems to have been a consequence 
of two characters which the proposals exemplify. First, they embody certain 
assumptions regarding the function of the State and the value of individual 
citizens. The purpose of government is defined as “‘ the happiness of the 
common man.” As citizens men are considered as of equal value, and the 
State as responsible for guaranteeing to each an equal measure of security. 
At the same time the State should not stifle incentive, for without incentive 
the individual is not able to make his maximum contribution to the life of the 
community. Assumptions of this kind are present throughout the Report, 
and they give general direction to the specific inquiry which provides the 
data upon which the recommendations are based. Secondly, the procedure 
followed in making the inquiry is purely scientific. The diagnosis of essential 
human needs, the proposals for assuring a minimum standard of satis- 
faction, and the account of their probable consequences on the general life 
of the community are all evidence of the objective, impartial and expert 
character of the method pursued. It seems clear there has been single- 
minded endeavour to ensure that the proposals made are in accord with the 
directive principles assumed, and are at the same time founded on adequate 
and exact knowledge of the relevant conditions and facts. 

Now it appears right to hold that proposals of this kind are an embodi- 
ment of a Christian moral standard, and they are a form of Christian expres- 
sion which the common man understands and readily accepts. But he may 
well become perplexed as he views the reception which the Report receives 
by various groups within the national conimunity. He finds that, while 
most leaders of religious institutions give the proposals their entire approval 
and support, many other groups resist their acceptance by Government with 
great determination. This would not create much difficulty if the groups 
concerned were outside our religious institutions, but this is not by any means 
the case. Although the groups as such are not integral parts of any religious 
body, they are for the most part made up of persons who accept the Christian 
faith and the moral standards which it implies. Generally speaking such 
groups would not deny the assumptions explained in the Report regarding 
the purpose of Government or the value of individual citizens, nor would 
they be concerned with putting forward better grounded and more reasoned 
proposals for achieving the accepted ends. It does seem clear, however, 
that the members of such groups, in the course of their experience, have 
acquired certain interests which they value and share as members of their 
respective groups, but which are not shared equally by citizens as a whole. 
A situation of this kind is regarded by the ordinary man as a conflict between 
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powerful interests and general welfare and he associates the latter with a 
Christian moral standard. Therefore he cannot but be impressed by the fact 
that groups of persons representing powerful interests seem to oppose a social 
change which the standard demands, and that the religion which they accept 
appears to have no decisive influence on the attitude which they assume. 

The second difficulty is more intellectual. It will be agreed that the 
general character of modern secular thinking has been largely influenced 
by the growth of science during the past three or four centuries, In this 
period the achievements of science have led to a mastery over nature which 
has transformed the physical conditions and standards of life, and to an intel- 
lectual attitude towards problems which is generally accepted within the 
various fields of scientific inquiry. I am fully aware of the limits of knowledge 
arising from scientific procedure. The standpoint of the scientist is that of 
an outside observer. He is concerned with certain abstract and formal 
characters of the object to the exclusion of much that is of primary signifi- 
cance. In words of Professor Whitehead : “‘ Science in its perfection relapses 
into the study of differential equations. The concrete world slips through 
its net.” Above all, it eliminates from its interpretation that which pertains 
to the inquirer as a subject of experience, and therefore finds no room what- 
ever for concepts of value or worth, or those that are regulative of the direc- 
tion of living experience. Man has need therefore for transcending the limits 
of what science can teach him, and in seeking to satisfy this need he must 
take the aid of religion. For religion springs out of man’s inner experience, 
and comes to him from his personal relations with his environment and with 
his fellow-men. The function of religion is greater than that of purely 
scientific inquiry, and it might be said that whereas science seeks universality 
in interpretation, religion is concerned with finding universality in a way of 
life. It aims at transforming men, by enabling them to transcend personal 
desire and to seek their fulfilment in the disinterested pursuit of those funda- 
mental moral ends which derive authority from the Divine that is in every 
man. 

But although this is the case I urge that religion cannot regain its ascen- 
dency over the young minds of this and the coming generations by with- 
drawing to a realm of its own within which it claims absolute authority, while 
leaving other fields of experience to be controlled by other modes of rational 
functioning. On the other hand, this ascendency can only be regained by 
such expansion of the conception of religion as will enable it to include and 
appropriate other forms of human experience. Further, so far as one can 
judge, the necessary expansion has not yet taken place, although there is 
evidence of some movement of religious thought in the direction required. 
Considering the great religions of the world we find that these embody 
separate systems of belief and interpretation, and that the dogmas and creeds 
in which they are expressed differ and may be discordant. Nevertheless, 
the same kind of ultimate spiritual authority is claimed for each. This fact 
leads to an intellectual position which stands in striking contrast to that which 
characterises scientific -procedure. If absolute authority for any body of 
religious dogma be claimed, and this be found incompatible with some other 
body of dogma, the only possibility of reaching agreement is through a process 
of conversion by which the members of one religious community abandon 
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their beliefs and agree to accept those of the other. When, on the other hand, 
divergencies in the conclusions reached by different scientists occur, the 
scientists concerned accept these as a challenge to further and more adequate 
inquiry. There is entire openness of mind towards the results, and prepared- 
ness to pursue the investigation until interpretations are reached which 
satisfy the rational demands of all competent inquirers. In this regard the 
scientists provide the more perfect example of respect for human personality, 
and of belief in the possibility of harmonious and world-wide co-operation 
for a common end. 

We would then suggest that, while there is urgent need for expanding 
our conception of education to include the eliciting of the powers of the 
spirit, religious education must fail in its purpose if the young are taught to 
accept on spiritual authority beliefs that are not compatible with rational 
standards employed in other spheres of experience ; or are left to assume 
that, while such standards of judgement can be applied when considering the 
beliefs of other religious communities, their own religious beliefs are grounded 
in an authority that is absolute. Should such differences in standard remain 
there is grave danger that, when they are apprehended clearly, the belief 
that religion can provide secure guidance for life will again be rejected. The 
educational problem with which we are faced requires great courage for its 
solution—courage to discriminate between those deep spiritual and moral 
convictions which are central to all great spiritual revelations, and particular 
dogmatic interpretations which tend to “ rule out further thought ” and stand 
in the way of the growing solidarity of mankind. A solution cannot be found 

~merely by again introducing forms of religious instruction that have already 

been set aside, but only by going forward to a new and expanded conception 
of religious teaching, and one which implies radical change in the generally 
accepted view of the relation between religious and secular thinking. 

In his very original contribution to the discussion of the present educa- 
tional problem in the last issue of this journal, Captain O’Brien-ffrench 
expressed the opinion that the first step towards educational reconstruction 
is the creation of a body of Master Teachers, and he described the good Master 
Teacher as one who naturally and unconsciously functions on the lines of 
Inner Intelligence. Such beings, he adds, can, easily be recognised by their 
calm, their poise, their selflessness, and their capacity to radiate their hap- 
piness to others. Readers will, I know, agree with me that Master Teachers 
are not easy to find, but as I read this description I was reminded that I had 
recently renewed my spiritual contact with one such when I returned to the 
life and works of Rabindranath Tagore. I will then conclude with a brief 
indication of the great Indian Poet’s conception of education and its relevance 
to the present problem. 

Tagore founded his school at Santineketan in the prime of his manhood, 
and when his creative powers were becoming recognised throughout the world. 
The poet made very great sacrifices to carry on his educational experiment, 
and this, like all other forms of his creative activity, was an outward expres- 
sion of his personality and view of life. It is not possible here to describe 
Tagore’s educational experiment in detail, but I would refer to his conception 
of the relation of the child to his natural environment, and of the manner in 
which the environment can be used to train and enlarge the sympathies. 
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As a boy Tagore rebelled against what he afterwards regarded as the formalism 
of the ordinary system of education. He was convinced that this tends to 
canalise and repress powers inherent in the mind, and not to elicit and to 
nurture them. The system is unnatural. It fills the mind, but ignores the 
feelings through which man finds vital contact with the world in which he 
lives. The young mind, says Tagore, should be saturated with the idea that 
it has been born into a human world that is in harmony with the world around 
it. But the present system of education is disdainful of the education of the 
sympathies. It snatches away children from a world full of mystery and 
God’s handiwork, and puts them into a factory designed for turning out 
uniform results. We have come into the world to accept it, and not merely 
to know it; and let us remember that we can accept it only by becoming 
its intimate companions. ‘‘ We may become powerful by knowledge, but we 
attain fulness by sympathy.” Yet the education of the sympathies is syste- 
matically ignored, and in its place the young are given a “ bagful of informa- 
tion.” All children, Tagore says, are lovers of dust, and they thirst for sun- 
light and air as the flowers do; they are never in a mood to refuse the con- 
stant invitations to establish direct communication which come to their 
senses from the universe. Children must gather knowledge through their 
love of life ; and to this end life for them must be simple, and must bring 
them into complete touch with the world. 

Hence the importance of unconscious influences in education. For 
Tagore Santineketan was a great institution since it was founded on love. 
All those taking part in the work of the school had been drawn there by a 
sense of its value, and they formed a fellowship in which labour was joyous 
self-expression. Tagore was confident that this human relationship, together 
with the natural beauty of the environment, would influence like light and 
air in vitalising growing minds. He also believed in the power of a Spiritual 
Presence in the world. Those who know Tagore’s poetry are aware of a 
transition from the joyous expression of his intimacy with Nature to an 
expression of the spiritual significance which he discerned. The different 
modes of expression are not separate, but are the continuous revelation of a 
growing inner experience ; for the Presence with which he communed in 
later life is the same, though better known, as that whose companionship 
he formerly enjoyed. Education also was, for Tagore, a process of leading 
on from intimacy to spiritual companionship. ‘* With the breath we draw we 
must learn ever to feel the truth that we are living in God.” It is a vital part 
of education that the young should be led through love of the world and of 
man to a sense of the mystery of life. ‘‘ The purpose of education is nothing 
short of the highest purpose for man, the fullest growth and freedom of the 
soul.” Following Indian tradition, he held that the true teacher must live 
in the midst of his pupils, influencing them by sharing their lives. When 
Tagore was in India he did so live among the members of his school, and 
of his greatest creations were produced for their enjoyment and their 

elp. 

To discover what Tagore anticipated as some of the fruits of education 
after his conception we must look at Tagore’s own life. Here I point only to 
two, since these are relevant to our problem. First, Tagore could conceive 
of no possible conflict between science and religion. For him scientists in 
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every field of inquiry are endeavouring faithfully to interpret the nature of 
the world, in so far as this can be rationally inferred from what is presented 
to them in sense experience. As a poet he is seeking to give expression to his 
inner personal experience of the same world. It is true that personal com- 
munion brings insight that leads beyond the bounds of scientific interpreta- 
tion, but in their different ways scientist and poet are both engaged in making 
known the nature and meaning of the world to which we belong. Secondly, 
Tagore’s approach to this problem makes for the breaking down of spiritual 
walls of division, and nurtures a compelling sense of spiritual unity. 


“The age has come” [he writes], “‘ when all artificial fences are 
breaking down. Only that will survive which is basically consonant 
with the good of all men. We must prepare the field for the co-operation 
of all the cultures of the world, where all will give and take from the 
others. This is the key note of the coming age.” 


Before the end of his life Tagore had journeyed to countries great and small 
in every part of the world, and wherever he went he found himself, not a 
stranger among strangers, but a friend among friends received by representa- 
tives of many peoples, many cultures and many religions, into a fellowship 
of the spirit. Further, he gathered about him at Santineketan representa- 
tives of different nations, cultures and religions, not that he might impart to 
them the truth he had received, but that by appreciating and sharing the 
thought and outlook of each other, they might enrich the common heritage 
and point a way to the spiritual union of mankind. 


G. H. LANGLEY. 
MERSTHAM. 





THE PROBLEM OF PAIN AS A DOCTOR 
SEES IT. 


E. W. ADAMS, M.D., O.B.E. 


THE purpose of this article, as will later be seen, is not to shake anyone’s 
faith, but to attempt to persuade apologists who essay to write on the problem 
of pain that it is really essential for them to cultivate a much closer acquain- 
tance with the “‘ raw head and bloody bones ” aspect of nature than some of 
them appear to have done, unpleasant as that task may be. For there is an 
all too common tendency among orthodox writers on this subject to reduce 
the magnitude of the problem by ignoring or slurring over some of its starker 
aspects. And so, their attempted solutions fail to satisfy those who have 
some first-hand knowledge of these darker facets. 

The present writer has often thought that a really satisfactory book on 
“the problem of pain” can only be written by the close collaboration of a 
theologian and a physician, the one’correcting and neutralising the biases 
and prejudices of the other due to their respective up-bringings. The theo- 
logian, amateur or professional, concerned in the main as he rightly is, with 
justifying the ways of God to Man, is apt to minimise the problem and, with 
the best intention in the world, cannot always help importing a tincture of 
bias, just as the monk in The Bridge of San Luis Rey could not help viewing 
the destruction of the bridge and its passengers from the standpoint in which 
he had: been brought up. The physician, on the other hand, who has come 
into closer contact with all kinds of pain than most theologians and to whom 
the strangeness and starkness of the problem are present more vividly, is 
apt to take too material a view and to stress the physical at the expense of 
the metaphysical. Even so, of course, this collaboration can only result in a 
tentative solution—much must still be left shrouded in darkness—but at 
least the problem will have been faced fairly and squarely and any conclusions 
resulting therefrom will have been arrived at after due consideration from all 
angles. 

It would also be a good discipline as well as a useful preparation for their 
work if intending apologists were to take a stroll, with a competent guide, 
through some well-stocked pathological museum, such as that of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, though we would warn them not to essay the adventure 
if they are squeamish or men “ of little faith.” For a very robust faith is 
required to withstand the shock of a pathological collection. 

Now among recent writers on religious matters, Mr C. S. Lewis stands out 
as one of the most acute and most original. Many (among whom I include 
myself) have derived much benefit from his works, but not all of us have found 
his discussion of the ‘‘ Problem of Pain ” so helpful.1 Some of the proposi- 


C. S. Lewis, The Problem of Pain. (Geoffrey Bles Ltd.) 
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tions advanced therein appear to be of doubtful validity, and we propose 
therefore to examine a few of them more narrowly. 
First, then, in Chapter VI of his book these words occur :— 


“the possibility of pain is inherent in the very existence of a world 
where souls can meet. When souls become wicked they will certainly 
use this possibility to hurt one another; and this, perhaps, accounts 
for four-fifths of the sufferings of men.” 4 


No one would wish to underrate the immense volume of suffering caused by 
man’s inhumanity to man and by the “ racks, prisons, slavery, guns, bayonets 
and bombs ”’ invented by man for the torture of his fellows. But this fraction 
is impossible of acceptance by a student of history who comes to it with some 
medical knowledge. If it were possible to compile statistics upon this point, 
the present writer is convinced that perhaps four-fifths of the sufferings of 
men have, on the contrary, been produced by the rat-flea, lice and ticks, the 
mosquito, the unknown cause of cancer, the cholera vibrio, the dysentery 
ameeba and bacillus, the tubercle and leprosy bacilli and all the other patho- 
genic organisms which prey upon mankind. War kills its millions, but plague 
and pestilence kill their tens of millions. It may be countered that plagues 
follow upon wars and devastations caused by the agency of man himself, but 
this is only a very partial truth. Plagues of all kinds have occurred in 
numerous instances which have had no connection with war at all and some 
of the most destructive of these, all “ captains of the men of death ” such as 
cancer, malaria, yellow-fever, leprosy (and to a great extent dysentery *) 
have never at any time had any direct connection with war. And here is a 
problem within a problem. What an immense gain it would have been to 
mankind had a kind Heaven vouchsafed the simple intuitions to connect the 
rat-flea with plague, the mosquito with malaria and yellow fever, lice and 
ticks with typhus, impure water with cholera and typhoid and so on, early 
in the history of the race instead of late in time in our own era! Archimedes 
was indeed given a heureka in respect of a discovery, important enough, but 
which did nothing to diminish suffering, but no heurekas were forthcoming 
in respect of the list named above until quite recently. 

To take one disease only, viz., plague, it is difficult for us now to under- 
stand the terror, the awful helplessness which in past times seized upon the 
populations of Europe and Asia when plague swept the continents from end 
to end. It is pathetic to read of the useless expedients which were adopted 
to ward off the disease and the futile fumblings of the attempts at cure. 
And the pain, distress and anguish caused by these holocausts seemed, on 
the whole, to have had but little effect in drawing men nearer to God, which 
Mr Lewis regards as one of the chief ends of tribulation, and this although 
these visitations were regarded by many as punishments for sin. For one 
old chronicler tells us that so great were the horror and distress entailed that, 
in their despair “ men openly said Christ and his apostles were dead.” A 


1 . cit., p. 77. 

s Sooemhely is sometimes connected with war but, generally speaking, it occurs inde- 
pendently of it. “‘ Dysentery,”’ says Dr Heiser, caused “ more deaths, more disability . . . 
than all other tropical diseases combined.’’ Op. cit., p. 187. 
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few just persons were indeed made perfect and one cannot, for example, 
read without exaltation of the devotion of St Charles of Borromeo who stayed 
and tended his plague-stricken flock when other sHepherds had fled, or of the 
heroism of Mompesson and his congregation of simple souls at Eyam in 
Derbyshire. But such instances were rare. 

Again, in his attempts to reduce the problem to manageable proportions, 
Mr Lewis argues thus :— 


“* Suppose that I have a toothache of intensity x: and that you, who are 
seated beside me, also begin to have a toothache of intensity x. You may, 
if you choose, say that the total amount of pain in the room is now 2 x. 
But you must remember that no one is suffering 2 x. . . . There is no 
such thing as a sum of suffering for no one suffers it. When we have 
reached the maximum that a single person can suffer, we have, no doubt, 
reached something very horrible, but we have reached all the suffering 
there can ever be in the universe. The addition of a million fellow- 
sufferers adds no more pain.” 1 


Now as an exercise in logic, this sort of reasoning must be regarded as 
impeccable and, in the form stated, there is no answer to it. But, like many 
rounded and polished pieces of logic, the form in which it is cast ignores 
certain important factors. We begin to suspect there is something wrong with 
the argument when we attempt to apply it to certain special cases. Take, 
for example, the case of a general charged with the duty of dislodging a well- 
posted enemy from a strong position. It is no less his duty to try to accom- 
plish this with the minimum loss of life and suffering to his troops, and he is 
greatly concerned how best to do it.. But, adopting Mr Lewis’s reasoning, he 
need not worry, for there is no such thing as a sum of suffering, and it does not 
matter whether one man or a million are slaughtered. Each corpse can only 
have suffered killing once and each wounded man suffers only his own share 
of pain. Another deduction is that the total pains of childbirth since the 
race began equalled the pain of one woman. 

The fallacy lies in the fact that this kind of reasoning ignores the essential 
unity of mankind which a writer in Lux Mundi terms “ the inviolable soli- 
darity of the human race ” ? and which Mr Lewis himself, in another place, 
styles a “‘ separateness—modified only by casual relations—which we discern 
between individuals,” but which nevertheless “ is balanced, in absolute reality, 
by some kind of inter-animation.” * And so, as we are all members one of 
another, though the addition of a million fellow-sufferers adds no more to the 
pain of a single sufferer (though even this is not strictly true as will be shown 
later), it adds greatly to the total magnitude of the “ problem of pain ” which 
is what we are really concerned with. If, say, at any given moment, there 
were only one person in the world suffering the agonies of cancer, we should 
hardly be justified in talking about a “ problem of cancer” at all. For, 
in the real meaning of the word, a problem or pro-blema is something that 
juts out boldly into view like a headland : that thrusts itself into notice and 
will not be ignored. But the fact is that, at any given moment, there are 


1 Op. cit., pp. 108-104. 
2 Preface to Lux Mundi. Tenth edition, p. xv. 
3 Op. cit., p. 75. 
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several millions suffering the pains of cancer and that constitutes the problem 
of cancer, and a very horrible one it is. 

Once more, this sort ef reasoning by-passes the fact of sym-pathy, i.e, 
suffering with another. Take as a very simple case, that of a husband and 
wife, deeply attached, each suffering simultaneously a serious and painful 
disease and each domiciled in the same house, hospital or nursing home, 
Each suffers his or her own quantum of pain x, but, in addition to this, another 
quantum y is superadded, viz., the mental pain and anxiety entailed in each 
by the suffering of the other. We have no means of correlating the respective 
values of mental and physical pain, but here, in the same room or whatnot, 
each is suffering a total pain, not of x, but x + y. This is a simple case, but 
an éxtension of the same argument will apply to many more complicated 
situations. 

Mr Lewis’s treatment of the related problem of animal pain is, also, we 
think, highly unsatisfying. He advances some startling propositions with 
which we wish we had space to deal. However, the admitted facts are these : 
the higher animals, i.e. those with a comparatively highly developed central 
nervous system, behave as though they feel pain and their reactions to pain 
are very similar to our own. One would think, therefore, that nobody would 
quarrel with us for making the obvious deduction that these animals feel 
pain much in the same way as we do ourselves, the difference, if any, being 
one of degree rather than of kind. But Mr Lewis does quarrel with us for 
making the deduction. Yet it seems to us that if we are forbidden to accept 
the evidence of these reactions at its face value we are in danger of heading 
straight for the pit of solipsism. For similar reactions are the only evidence 
we have that other human beings than ourselves suffer pain. The only 
first-hand knowledge I have is that, on certain occasions, I feel pain. I may 
be unique. You may all, for some mysterious reason, be engaged in a con- 
spiracy to deceive me or you may all be malingerers, though all these supposi- 
tions, of course, belong to that high order of improbability which we cannot 
distinguish from impossibility. I bank therefore on the fact that other 
people, and animals too, behave as though they were suffering pain and 
behave like me. At any rate, physicians and veterinarians have to make 
this assumption and they find that it works. -All the evidence, such as it is, 
confirms Hudson’s statement that animals may, and not seldom do, pass 
through “‘ extremities of angonising terror and pain.” This alone is sufficient 
to establish the fact of a problem of animal pain which is not reduced whether 
we say “this animal feels pain” or, as Mr Lewis would have us do, “ pain 
is taking place in this animal.” Lastly, we cannot concede, as some apologists 
would have us do, that nature invariably commits her murders painlessly and 
with despatch. Every naturalist knows better than that. 

And now let us consider some of the items which can be placed to the 
credit side of pain, taking care, however, to make the necessary discounts. 

(1) First it is urged that, with man as with animals, pain and suffering 
are largely prophylactic, i.e. salutary warnings that something has gone 
wrong with the organism.!_ Now every physician will gratefully admit the 
value of pain in this connection. If there were no pain to warn us of danger, 


1 See Chapter III of Luz Mundi on “‘ The Problem of Pain.”’ 
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the physician and surgeon would be greatly handicapped, even maimed, in 
the practice of their arts. But from this credit a heavy discount must be 
deducted. Nature is often disturbingly erratic in her warnings. She may 
keep on ringing the bell long after the call has been attended to, and some- 
times she fails to ring the bell until too late. One of the most distressing 
of these failures is in connection with the dread and common disease of 
cancer, for, in the early stages of this illness, when there is a comparatively 
good prospect of cure, all too often there is no pain and cancer creeps upon 
its victim silently like a,thief in the night. Multitudes might be saved who 
are now doomed were cancer always heralded by pain in its early stages. 
This absence of pain is indeed a cruel mercy. Yet pain always comes, wave 
upon wave, in the later stages (save occasionally in the case of the very old) 
when, generally speaking, the chance of cure has either gone or there are long 
odds against it and when, as every doctor knows to his cost, even the mercies 
of morphia may fail to bring adequate relief. Fortunately, we have other 
indications besides pain to guide us, but nothing can nearly compensate for 
the frequent absence of the salutary warning of early pain. We believe 
doctors would, if some mysterious necessity compelled, gladly exchange all 
other signs in return for the invariable.early presence of this one indispensable 
symptom. Many examples could, too, be given of pain which is merely useless 
torture so far as we can see. One must suffice here. Dr Victor Heiser, in his 
book A Doctor’s Odyssey, tells us that, among the Creoles of Louisiana, many 
suffer from the horrible affection of the eye called leprous iritis. It is (or at 
any rate was up to the time he wrote) incurable, and Heiser thus describes 
the sufferings of these unfortunates : 


‘Its victims suffer so frightfully that morphine can hardly be given 
in large enough quantities. Most of the time they sit begging pitifully 
to be killed. . . . I, a doctor, felt sad and humble that I could not 
prevent such suffering.” 


(2) Secondly it is urged that pain and suffering are necessary for the 
moulding and development of human character. There is much truth in this 
contention. All of us have met with persons who tell us they have never 
had an ache or pain in their lives and they are generally quite objectionable 
people. On the other hand, we know of just men made perfect by suffering 
and sometimes, though this is rarer, of unjust men made more just by the 
same agency. I used to know of a lady who rejoiced when told she had 
cancer because, as she said, she could now show that her faith in God was 
real, - It had all been too easy for her before. Then there was the case of the 
American lady (Mary Ward was, I think, her name) who accepted with joy 
the fact that she had contracted leprosy because it removed the last bar 
which prevented her from devoting all her life to the service of a leper colony, 
And there are others. Do not our hearts burn within us when we read of, or 
come into contact with, one of these blessed people ? We come from their 
presence with a strange mixture of depression and exaltation, Depression 
because we have been shown heights to which we cannot attain ; exaltation 
because of the momentary vision of those heights and of that greatest of all 
beauties—the beauty of holiness. But the saints are few, and in the case 

1 A Doctor’s Odyssey, by Victor Heiser, M.D., p. 267. (Jonathan Cape, 1987.) 
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of the average man or woman much depends on whether the pain and suffering 
are administered in reasonable doses and not in an overdose. Most physicians, 
we think, would agree with Thomas 4 Kempis ! that “ few by sickness grow 
better and more reformed,” especially when the suffering is chronic or of 
indefinite duration. Few sights are more distressing ‘than that of a chronic 
invalid who is peevish, tyrannical, exacting, and self-centred. Apart from 
this, many others have their whole outlook on life changed for the worse by 
chronic pain. Here, again, a large discount must be made, though one gladly 
admits that pain in modest doses often does benefit even the most ordinary 
people. 

(8) It would, perhaps, not be unfair to condense Mr Lewis’s main con- 
tention into the proposition: pain is our schoolmaster to lead us to God. 
This is doubtless so in respect of some, but much of what has been said 
under (2) will also apply here. Having regard, also, to the almost universal 
incidence of pain, the schoolmaster must at some time or another have had 
nearly all the world’s population under tuition. If as efficient as some good 
people think, pain ought to have produced a population of saints but, as we 
know, matters are far otherwise. 

(4) A doctrine largely held in the past, and even now not extinct, is that 
pain and suffering are retributive and a punishment for sin. Now some sins 
do seem to carry their own punishment, but this is a dangerous doctrine to 
press. We are warned not to do so by the Gospels. The blind man was not 
born blind either because of his own sin or that of his parents : the tower of 
Siloam was not given a commission to crush its victims because they were 
sinners aboye all men in Jerusalem, and the woman who was healed of her 
infirmity on the Sabbath day did not contract her disease because of any sin 
but because Satan had bound her. Nothing indeed has more interfered in 
the past with the progress of preventive medicine than the teaching that 
pain and disease were retributive and ought to be accepted passively and 
with humility as the will of Allah or the will of God. Even now it is a great 
handicap in dealing with some backward peoples as is shown by the diffi- 
culties Dr Heiser met with in his efforts to clear the Philippines of cholera.’ 
It is our duty first to find out whether the pain we suffer is indeed the will 
of God. Often it is not. , 

Thus when every possible allowance has been made, there is still a vast 
residuum of pain which cannot be accounted for by any useful or valuable 
purpose it serves, in so far as our vision extends. Now we have not contracted 
to offer any explanation of this, but merely to point out to future apologists 
that they must take it into account and look boldly at the Gorgon’s head even 
though it turn them to stone. But if I may be personal for a mcment or two, 
I myself, as regards this residuum of pure torment, have found great comfort 
in one or two Dominical utterances which appear to have a direct bearing 
upon the point. One is contained in the parable of the tares and wheat: 
“An enemy hath done this.” Another occurs on the occasion, already 
referred to, of the woman who had a “a spirit of infirmity ’’ when Our Lord 
explains that it was Satan who had bound her “ these eighteen years.” * 


1 De Imitatione Christi, I. 28. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 112-113. 
3 St Luke xiii. 11-16. 
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And so, I take refuge in the modified dualism which seems to have been 
sanctioned by Christ Himself. This implies that God has a powerful enemy 
who never neglects an opportunity to cast sand into the machinery of the 
cosmos and who, on one occasion, that of the mysterious catastrophe which 
we call “‘ The Fall,” and which involved not mankind only but the whole of 
nature, even succeeded in casting a spanner into the works. 

It may be objected that this is merely to explain the unknown by the 
more unknown. So it is, but what of it ? It is the only method available to 
us in any department of activity of the human intellect. It is the very 
method of science itself and has given rich dividends. All the physical 
constants are irrationals. We can give no reason whatever why they should 
have the values which we find them by observation to have. They are what 
they are. Having found them, we can reason down from them, but not up 
to them. All the so-called ‘explanations ” of science are, so to speak, 
obtained by telescoping the nearer unknown into the farther unknown and 
by thus referring we clear a space in which we are able to live and move 
more freely. 

Another objection to be met is that even the mildest form of dualism 
seems to entail a reflection on God’s omnipotence. If “‘ an enemy hath done 
this,” why has he been allowed to do it, God being stronger than the strong 
man Satan and able to despoil him of his goods? Well, the spoliation has 
already been begun, and at no little cost. Few theologians would now define 
“ omnipotence ” as the power to do all things easily by a nod. And if we 
say that God “ cannot ” at the present moment separate the tares of evil 
from the wheat of. good we ought, perhaps, to mean that if He did so He 
might in some mysterious way be acting contrary to His own nature which 
He “cannot” do. Perhaps a better word than omnipotence would be 
finipotence or ‘‘ power over the end ” or “‘ power of final disposal.” He can 
and will, even now in many cases, so order matters that the sand becomes 
miraculously converted into oil and the spanner becomes incorporated as a 
part of the machinery itself. And, in the end, there is the promise that in 
the restitution of all things, all things will be made anew. 

But of these personal and private conjectures I would say with Sir 
Thomas Browne? : 


“This is the Tenour of my Belief; wherein, though there be many 
things singular, and to the humour of my irregular self, yet if they 
square not with maturer judgments, I disclaim them, and do no further 
favour them than the learned and best judgments shall authorise them.” 


E. W. ADAMS. 


RypDAL. 


1 Sir Thomas Browne, Religio Medici, Part I, Sect. lx. 





THE PASSING OF SATAN. 
EDWARD LANGTON, D.D. 


To anyone acquainted with theology in its historical aspect, one of the most 
notable features of recent theological literature is the almost complete dis- 
appearance of Satan. Whether we consider the lighter periodic literature 
or the larger works of systematic theology published during the last forty 
years, it is clear that our theologians no longer take Satan very seriously. 
Indeed, it would scarcely be too much to say that the conception of Satan 
has ceased to have a substantial meaning for those who in these days are 
attempting to give a reasonable account of the life of man, whether from the 
moral or religious point of view. Anyone who is familiar with early Chris- 
tian and medieval religious conceptions must acknowledge that this attitude 
represents a tremendous revolution in religious thought. In the great com- 
pendiums of Christian theology which were compiled from the sixth century 
onwards, Satan is taken very seriously. He occupies a dominating position. 
Gregory the Great, St Anselm, St Bernard, Peter Lombard, Albertus Magnus, 
and Thomas Aquinas particularly—all these, and a host of others, were great 
believers in the presence and power of Satan in the world. The belief remained 
in all its vigour throughout all the Middle Ages. Even the Reformation left 
the doctrine untouched. To Luther and Calvin, Satan was a grim reality, 
particularly to the former. Such representative English teachers as Bishop 
Hall, Richard Baxter, and John Wesley betray never a doubt of Satan’s 
existence and malign power.? But during the nineteenth century there was 
a gradual decline of interest in Satan, and during the last fifty years interest 
in this once formidable and dominating conception has slumped almost to 
the point of vanishing altogether. 

It is no part of the present writer’s purpose to attempt any rehabilitation 
of the ancient belief in Satan; nor even to give a full explanation of this 
passing of Satan from the centre of Christian theology to the circumference. 
I shall seek rather to trace the evolution of the idea of Satan, noting its 
various phases, and thus provide a groundwork upon which a deeper study 
may be based. Reasons for the passing of Satan may become apparent as 
we proceed. 

I 


The Old Testament conception of Satan may be treated very briefly. As 
the name of a distinct superhuman personality, Satan appears in the Old Testa- 
ment in three passages only, namely, Zech. iii. 1, Job iand ii, and Chron, xxi. 1. 
All three passages are post-Exilic and are probably to be dated between 


1 For evidence reference may be made to the present writer’s Supernatural : the Doc- 
trine of Spirits, Angels and Demons, from the Middle Ages until the Present Time, p. 144 f. 
(Rider, 1934). 

* Ibid., p. 229 ff. 
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519-800 B.c. The name Satan is to be derived from a root which means “‘ to 
oppose ”’ or “ to be or to act as an adversary.” It is a pure Semitic word in 
early use among the Israelites. In its original sense the word occurs in a 
number of early passages, ¢.g. Num. xxii. 22 ff.; 1 Sam. xxix. 4; 2 Sam. 
xix. 22; 1 Kings v.4; xi. 14, 28. In Ps. cix. 6 the word is used of an accuser 
or opponent-at-law. ‘‘ Satan ” becomes the official title of a distinct per- 
sonality for the first time in Zech. iii. 1 f. It is still used with the article, 
however—“ the Satan ’—and is not yet a proper name. In this passage 
Satan is the adversary who accuses men before God ; in this case the accused 
is Joshua the high priest. 

In the Book of Job we have a fuller account of Satan’s activities. The 
article is still used ; Satan is still a designation rather than a proper name. 
He appears as the great accuser of men in their claim to a right standing 
before God. He accuses Job of a selfish and insincere piety. There now 
appears to be a considerable development in the character of Satan. He 
relishes his job of disproving the worthiness of Job ; the superficiality of his 
piety. 

In view of his later character as a malignant being, it is important to notice 
that despite his seeming hostility to man, Satan is plainly represented in this 
passage as being one of the angel-ministers of God. He appears in Yahweh’s 
presence among the “sons of Elohim,” to give an account-of his activities 
and to receive further divine commissions. He never acts without God’s 
permission, and his ministry is evidently included within the divine will. 
He is never really censured by God, even when he acts with the utmost rigour 
against Job. Nevertheless, there does now appear to be an element in the 
character of Satan which is contrary to the will of God. God delights in the 
piety of Job; Satan, on the other hand, would be glad to be able to prove 
that God’s confidence in Job was misplaced. He finds pleasure in his anti- 
human ministry. Though as yet far from being a malignant creature, as in 
later centuries, he is tending in that direction. 

As a proper name the word appears for the first time without the article 
in 1 Chron. xxi. 1. In a single verse Satan is represented as a tempter—he 
tempts David to number the Israelites. It is interesting to observe that the 
action which is here laid to the charge of Satan is, in the corresponding pas- 
sage in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, traced to God Himself. The Chronicler, writing 
probably in the fourth century B.c., shrank from assigning to God action 
which seemed to him to be out of accord with the divine character. The 
figure of Satan lay ready to his hand, and was sufficiently developed in its 
evil tendencies to serve his purpose. 

From these small beginnings in the Old Testament, it is most interesting 
and instructive to trace the various stages by which Satan, the angel-minister 
of Yahweh, becomes the great malignant being, the enemy of God and man, 
such as he appears in the New Testament and in all subsequent Christian 
literature. 


II. 


For the next phase in the development of Satan we must turn to the 
apocryphal and apocalyptic literature. This literature was produced, for 
the most part, between the beginning of the second century B.c. and the 
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close of the first century a.p. It thus fills the gap which exists in our Bibles 
between the Old and New Testaments. Without a knowledge of the contents 
of these various and numerous works it is quite impossible to understand 
the manner in which Satan came to be conceived as the arch-enemy of God 
and man. We learn here also how Satan became connected with the fall of 
the angels, so cryptically referred to in Gen. vi. 1 ff., and also with the fall 
of man (Gen. iii. 1 ff.), a connection which is never made in the Old Testament. 

To deal fully with what is said during this period concerning the fall of 
the angels and the origin of demons would take far too much space ; yet 
these conceptions have a direct bearing upon the development of the char- 
acter of Satan. We must treat this part of our subject in the briefest fashion. 
Through the influence of the New Testament we are familiar with the idea 
of one great prince of evil, usually called Satan or the Devil, to whom all the 
lesser powers of evil are conceived to be subordinate. In the literature with 
which we are now concerned this conception of one supreme evil power has 
not yet been attained ; or at least it is only found in a few works which over- 
lap the New Testament literature. During the greater part of our period we 
find a belief in numerous chiefs of fallen angels or demon powers. It is only 
in the later works that Satan or the Devil attains a dominating position. 
Even in the New Testament we have a faint reflection of these earlier con- 
ceptions in the allusions made to Beelzebub and Beliar, demons or chiefs of 
demons. The character of Beliar, who appears in the New Testament only in 
2 Cor. vi. 15, is fully portrayed in the apocalyptic literature. 

In the earlier apocalyptic works the principal demon chiefs are Semjaza 
and Azazel. These are said to have led the angels in their descent to earth 
(cf. Gen. vi. 1 ff.). The result of this unnatural marriage was the peopling 
of the earth with a race of demons. The fullest account of this event is given 
in 1 Enoch ; but there are many other allusions (e.g. in The Testaments and 
Jubilees). On account of their evil activities Semjaza and Azazel were bound 
in the subterranean places for a certain period, an idea which appears in 
several passages of the New Testament (cf. Jude verse 6; 2 Pet. ii. 4; Rev. 
xx. 2, 7 ff.), and has been fruitful in producing a prolific literature and many 
strange interpretations. 

In the Book of Jubilees Mastema is the most prominent conception among 
the demon powers. He is represented as the chief of the evil spirits which 
sprang from the union of angels and earthly women. He controls the evil 
spirits which operate against men, just as they are said to do in the New 
Testament. As Satan urged God to test the piety of Job, so Mastema urges 
God to test the piety of Abraham (cf. Gen. xxii. 1 ff.). In certain passages 
Mastema is identified with Satan. 

The figure of Beliar occupies a large place in The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. Many passages in this important work are reflected in the New 
Testament. That St Paul was familiar with this conception appears from 
2 Cor. vi. 15. Both Satan and the Devil are also mentioned in this work, 
but they are not prominent. As in the case of Semjaza and Azazel, both 
Mastema and Beliar are said to be “‘ bound.” 

The first clear reference to Satan or the Devil in our literature is found in 
the Book of Jubilees (185-105 3B.c.). In this work Mastema and Satan are 
very closely related, and in some passages they appear to be identified. A 
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notable fact is that we have here an allusion to a class of Satans (as also in 
1 Enoch) which are held to be responsible for all evil among men. 

In the Testaments Beliar is the equivalent of Satan. These writings indi- 
cate very clearly how fluid was the conception of the chief power of evil 
at this time (about 109-106 B.c.). In several of the Testaments the names 
Satan and the Devil occur as well as Beliar ; and at times the three names 
appear to be used interchangeably, just as Satan and the Devil are used in 
the New Testament. 

In those sections of 1 Enoch which belong to the first century B.c. we have 
a most interesting reference to our subject. The writer alludes to a class of 
Satans which is ruled by a chief Satan. A point of special interest is the fact 
that the Satans are still believed to have access to God’s presence in order 
to accuse men ; and they are held to have been responsible both for the revolt 
of the angels and for the fall of Eve. These chapters therefore provide a 
connecting link between the later apocalyptic and New Testament concep- 
tions of Satan, and various Old Testament passages, namely, those which 
relate to the fall of the angels (Gen. vi. 1 ff.) ; the fall of Eve (Gen. iii. 1 ff.) ; 
and the temptation of Job (Job i. 6 ff.). 

In the literature of the first century a.p. most of the names of the chiefs 
of fallen angels already mentioned recur, and two others are added, namely, 
those of Sammael and Satanail. We have references to Azazel, Beliar, and 
Mastema, and sometimes these conceptions are so intertwined that it is 
difficult to determine what relationship is supposed to exist between them. 
In one of the latest books of our period (8 Baruch c. A.D. 100-175) it is related 
how Sammael (Satan), originally an archangel, taking a company of angels 
that was subject to him, came down to earth and selected the serpent as the 
most suitable instrument for the achievement of his purpose. Making use 
of the serpent, Sammael deceived the woman, and prevailed upon her to 
touch the tree (ef. 2 Cor. xi. 8). 

An important contribution to our subject is made in 2 Enoch (a.p. 1-50). 
Here also Satan is portrayed as the leader of a band of angels who revolted 
against God, and who were consequently expelled from heaven and cast down 
toearth. He is said to have been imprisoned on the fifth heaven, and later 
thrown down from the height with his angels, and continues to fly in the air 
above the bottomless (cf. Eph. ii. 2; vi. 11 ff.). In the same work Satan 
} (Satanail, Satomail) is described as ‘‘ the evil spirit of the lower places,” which 
| probably means “‘ of the lower regions of the air,’’ as opposed to the higher 
| celestial sphere, the abode of God and of the good angels. Here the story 
of Satan’s revolt and casting down relates to an event which took place in 
heaven prior to the descent of the angels which is recorded in 1 Enoch, the 
Jubilees and the Testaments. 

In the Books of Adam and Eve (c. A.D. 80-100) we have the complete 
New Testament portrait of Satan. In this notable work there is an account 
of Satan’s revolt and expulsion from heaven. He claims to be the lord of 
this earth and to have the right to let the ground for tillage to whom he will 
(¢f. Matt. iv. 8f.; Luke iv. 6). In order to deceive Eve he transforms himself 
into “ the brightness of angels ”’ (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14). He persuaded the serpent 
to become his vessel that he might be able to speak through it and so deceive 
Adam. He hung himself upon the walls of paradise, appearing in form like 
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an angel, and singing hymns like the angels. Speaking through the mouth 
of the serpent, he conversed with Eve, and persuaded her to eat of the for- 
bidden fruit. It is evident that we have here the complete New Testament 
conception of Satan. 


III. 


In the apocalyptic writings and in the Rabbinical literature we have 
manifestly the idea of Satan which appears in the New Testament. In the 
writings of this period we are able to trace the process by which the angel- 
minister of God becomes the supreme prince of evil, the arch-enemy of God 
and man. Two important questions now demand consideration, namely, 
What was it that determined this process of development ? and What validity 
has the final conception for us to-day ? Without any adequate discussion, I 
make the following suggestions towards an answer to these by no means 
unimportant questions. 

The name and the original idea of Satan, as it appears in the Old Testa- 
ment, seem to have been of Hebrew origin. The Rabbinical speculations 
yield but little direct evidence of Persian or other foreign influence. It must 
be allowed, of course, that during the Exile there was ample opportunity 
for such influences to make themselves felt and to shape Jewish ideas. Persian 
teaching was strongly dualistic; and contact with that system of thought 
could not fail to deepen the tendency towards dualism which is inherent in 
all serious thought upon the contrary element in human nature. If, however, 
Persian influence is to be acknowledged, the problem is to explain why it 
should have been so slight. There is a sharp contrast between the character 
of Satan and that of the Persian Ahriman, The latter is an independent power, 
opposed to the supreme God from the very beginning, though sharing with 
Him in the work of creation. Satan, on the other hand, is one of the angels 
of God, and entirely subordinate to Him. These contrasting features may, 
indeed, be partly explained by the strongly monotheistic character of Judaism. 
This factor would operate to check the development of the character of Satan 
towards independence. Nevertheless it might have been expected that mort 
definite traces of the Persian teaching would have been found in the Hebrew 
conception. In the absence of these we can only say that the Persian influence 
probably tended to confirm a tendency which was already present in Hebrew 
thought. There is good reason to hold that the belief in angels was native F 
to Hebraism. Possibly, the idea of “the Satan,” as a distinct characte [ 
among the angels owes its origin to the growing tendency, manifest in Ezekiel, 
Zechariah and Job, to distinguish Yahweh’s attendants by their functions; 
and the main reason why it gained a more distinct and enduring individuality 
than other angels is to be found in the constant presence of evil, and the 
increasing desire to dissociate it from God. Functions formerly conceived 
of as being performed by Yahweh may have crystallised into a permanent 
personality. The “evil spirit of God” which came upon Saul (1 Sam. 
xviii. 10) and the “* lying spirit ” of 1 Kings xxii. 22 have the appearance of 
being half-way conceptions. 

The dramatic form of the two principal passages in which Satan is first 
mentioned (Zech. iii. 1 f.; Job i. and ii) suggests the possibility that in the 
character of Satan we have also a deliberate dramatisation. The development 
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of angelology, such as we have, e.g in Zechariah, shows that such personifica- 
tion was not beyond the capacity of Hebrew thought. 

Various references in the Rabbinical literature suggest that the conception 
of Satan is chiefly accounted for as the product of Hebrew thought working 
upon the two main facts—the holiness of God and the presence of sin and evil 
in man and in the world. In view of the former fact, so strongly emphasised 
in the prophetic teaching, the latter had somehow to be accounted for. 
The Rabbinical literature shows how earnest-minded men grappled with the 
fact of the presence of the evil impulse in the life of every man. As the 
thought of God’s transcendence and His holiness grew, it was increasingly 
felt that this urge to sin could not be directly due to God ; even if ultimately 
He was responsible for allowing it to find a place in His universe. At a time 
when the belief in good and evil spirits was rampant, the idea of Satan, and 
of a class of Satans, would readily suggest itself. The existence of a similar 
conception in Persian literature would inevitably help forward the develop- 
ment of the character of Satan. The Persian Ahriman is also the head of a 
host of demons (daevas), and all wicked men belong to his kingdom. Indeed 
every kind of evil thing is traced to him as originator. The conception of 
Ahriman and his demons is set over against that of Ahura Mazda and his 
angels. Further, just as Satan is brought into connection with the serpent 
and the fall of man, so also Ahriman is identified, or at least associated, with 
the serpent in the Bundahesh, which, though of late date, probably contains 
many ancient elements. The functions of Satan and Ahriman are very 
similar, namely those of accusing, seducing and destroying. 


IV. 


We come now to the question whether this background of the New 
Testament conception of Satan gives any warrant for the present neglect of 
the conception in modern theological literature. To most Christian teachers 
the main fact to be considered is the belief of Jesus in the existence and 
operations of Satan. The belief of Jesus in Satan as a spiritual reality we 
believe is manifest from the Gospel records of His life and teaching. We take 
the view that after allowance has been made for the metaphorical use of 
language in a number of passages, and for such a measure of accommodation, 
as may be counted necessary in the case of a teacher who is seeking to convey 
higher truth to minds already imbued with popular demonological concep- 
tions, the belief of Jesus in the reality of Satan must be conceded. 

It should be observed that the question at issue here is not whether evil 
spirits do or do not exist. The belief in the existence of departed human 
spirits (good and evil) is fundamental to the Jewish and Christian faith. We 
know nothing which renders that belief less credible than formerly. The 
conclusion rather is that the body of beliefs relating to Satan which 
appear in the New Testament is traceable to Jewish conceptions which, like 
many others, were accepted by Jesus and His followers, and that this accep- 
tance does not necessarily imply the existence of these evil powers in the 
manner in which they were portrayed in those early centuries. 


EDWARD LANGTON. 
WeEsLey Manse, KirkBy STEPHEN. 





THE SPIRIT OF EVIL. 
JOHAN HANSSON ! 


Our sober daily the Social-Demokraten the other day reproduced from a Swiss 
periodical some prophecies of several centuries ago regarding the twentieth 
century. One of them, dating from the sixteenth century, runs as follows :— 


‘“‘In the middle of the twentieth century good will be transformed 
into evil. Dragons will belch forth their venom and spread death and 
destruction, and death will reap victims as never before. Men will curse 
the spirit of evil, which has plunged them into a sea of blood and tears, 
such as the world has never beheld.” 


In a prophecy from the seventeenth century it is said of us who are living 
in the twentieth century that “men will be without a soul and without 
mercy ... men will be perplexed about themselves and will mistrust 
themselves.” 

Regardless of what attitude we may adopt to prophecies, we can doubtless 
agree that the words cited here give a fairly correct expression of the present 
spiritual situation in the world, and above all, in Europe. We are being over- 
ridden by an evil spirit; numbers of men and women are without a soul, 
without mercy : they are Verily “‘ perplexed about themselves.” 

What then is the spirit of evil? To that question various answers will 
be given, according to one’s point of view. Many will give a personal applica- 
tion to their reply. Few will be able to give an exhaustive answer. Nor 
perhaps is this necessary. The principal thing is that we should strike at the 

_core, the root of the evil. For my part, I cotld sum up the reply in three 
words, nationalism, socialism, materialism. I was once asked my opinion 
about national socialism. I replied: that view of life has two faults ; it is 
nationalistic and it is socialistic. This implies that it is also materialistic. 
We are concerned here with a trinity: three and yet one. A trinity which 
has a different grip on the minds of people of the present age from that of 
the Christian trinity. This grip is fraught with disaster. It implies, as the 
prophet of the sixteenth century says, that men have been plunged into 4 
sea of blood and tears such as the world has never beheld. 

But here it becomes necessary to define terms. If I should say that all 
nationalism is of evil, I should not win the support of any reflecting person. 
Nor is this my own opinion. Nationalism and patriotism are to some extent 
synonomous terms. Both of them, if kept within the limits of reason, are 
constructive forces. But they will become destructive if they are allowed 
to exceed the limits of what is just and human. The Crown Prince used the 


2 Head of the publishing firm Bokférlaget Natur och Kultur, Stockholm. 
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specifically Swedish word “ lagom”’’ (meaning: neither too little nor too 
much), when he spoke on New Year’s night about local patriotism in a suburb 
of Stockholm. If all peoples and all governments could keep nationalism 
within these limits of moderation it would not have been the calamity which 
it has now become. 

The nationalism of modern times derives its source mainly from the 
French revolution. It was justified so far as it concerned the defence of the 
country of the revolutionaries. But once fostered, it soon lost its sense of 
“liberty, equality and brotherhood.” Under Napoleon it became an aggres- 
sive and destructive force of immense proportions. One of the results was 
the foundation of the German nationalism. It did not, however, become 
dangerous and baneful until the days of Bismarck, though he had a far 
stronger sense of moderation than Wilhelm II and Adolf Hitler sub- 
sequently proved to have. Now German. nationalism, owing to its im- 
moderation and excesses, is nothing less than a world calamity. 

The abiding value of nationalism lies in the cultural and social plane : 
the preservation of the language, of cultural traditions and the distinctive 
character of the nation in general. As a motive of defence nationalism is 
justifiable so long as the individual State has to fight for its existence. But 
this—as had previously been the case with the political divisions of the 
country or the provinces—is a transitory phenomenon. Sooner or later the 
national state is bound to be merged in a federal State. 

Socialism is a very ambiguous term. However one may define it, one will 
always come across a socialist who will tell you that you are wrong. There 
is no avoiding this. Socialism is partly an economic theory and: partly a 
view of life. Viewed economically, socialism is, in general—let us not split 
hairs—antagonistic to industrial life based on free competition. Thus it 
considers the growth of big industrial companies as something natural and 
desirable, namely as a stepping-stone to what is the great desideratum : 
“the taking-over of the means of production by the State.” Pending the 
advent. of this ideal state of things, it is considered essential that the State 
should keep tight control over private enterprise, and that the fruits of 
initiative, foresight and ability should, in increasing degree, be cut down by 
taxation and in other ways, but always with due consideration for those 
strata of the population on whose votes the socialist party lives. 

As a view of life, socialism is, in a still greater degree than aggressive 
nationalism, materialistic. By this we mean not only that it has been, and 
still to a large extent is, inimical to Christianity. It is in general foreign to 
spiritual things, or more strictly, to established moral standards. It has 
progressed and developed parallel with the theory of evolution, and it has 
not only been greatly influenced by that theory, but has found therein strong 


} support for the correctness of its entire view of the social community. A 


typical socialist can never say with conviction, like the Swedish poet Tegnér, 
that “ what is right is eternal.” What is right, like all else, is regarded as one 
of the short-lived and partial truths, For the socialists power, strength, 
force are more enduring factors than right, justice and liberty. The class 
tule was a natural phenomenon, the class struggle consequently. likewise. 
That this struggle in turn should end in class hatred was not a matter for 
much concern. That this struggle and hatred were eventually to give place 
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to the bliss of the socialist State does not alter the fact that the proletariate 
for decades had been nourished in this “ spiritual ” atmosphere. 

Now this crass doctrine and the corresponding eschatology have indeed 
been greatly modified. In Germany “ die Volksgemeinschaft” has been 
realised, in Sweden “‘ the people’s home ;” so they believe. But those who 
are at all observant will find that the old leaven still remains. Of the respect 
for moral values, for liberty and right, which is gained only by continuous 
training, we find but little within genuinely socialist circles. What we do 
find there is respect for power and force, wherever: manifested. In any case 
we fail to see perfectly clear lines in the socialist view of life. This explains 
how social democracy during the former world war could so readily accom- 
modate itself to the requirements of the war. The big words previously 
heard about general strikes in order to prevent war were concerted into 
rancorous soldiers’ songs. When Hitler came to power, the whole of the 
proud social democratic movement proved to be little more than a house of 
cards and the socialists—generally speaking—to be willing shouters of “ heil 
Hitler !” ; 

It is remarkable also how easily these avowed internationalists could be 
converted into devout nationalists of the aggressive type. As the French 
revolutionaries followed Napoleon on his campaigns of conquest, we now see 
the great mass of German socialists and communists helping Hitler to call 
forth the “sea of blood and tears, such as the world has never beheld.” 
Just as Karl Marx was an admirer of Bismarck’s imperialism, merely a neat 
little readjustment in the brain of a socialist is needed in order to convert 
him into a rabid nationalist and conqueror. It is therefore not remarkable 
that the Russian people should never have experienced such a nationalist 
enthusiasm as during the Marxist-Bolshevist régime. That the aggressive- 
ness of German national socialism had here been a powerful impelling factor 
merely confirms my second thesis that socialism likewise is a world calamity, 
an essential part of the spirit of evil. 

What I mean by materialism has already been indicated. It implies— 
generally speaking—a denial of moral values. For adherents of the materia- 
listic view of history the principal motive for all human action is material, 
economic. Our moral conceptions change-with economic conditions, nay 
with the very methods of production. Everything is fluid, everything is 
relative, but always with a materialist basis. ‘* This will be the most remark- 
able of all centuries,” said the prophet of the seventeenth century, a German 
savant named Romanus Magnus, “ for men will be perplexed about them- 
selves and will mistrust themselves.” 

Isn’t this a rather good characterisation of the mentality which prevails, 
for example, in the Swedish social ‘democracy ? It is perplexed and in doubt 
in regard to everything but the maintenance of its power. A socialist leader 
was recently characterised by a Liberal journal as the grave-digger of 
democracy. 

To sum up, one may speak of the evil totalitarian spirit. It is this spirit 
which we must combat in all its materialist, nationalist and socialist mani- 
festations. Also, and in the first place, constructively“by emphasising the 
necessity of the moralisation of all social and political life. What is right is 
eternal in so far as one can speak at all of anything eternal. The combat now 
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raging all over the world ultimately bears upon the question : will the prin- 
ciple of arbitrary violence or that of right and justice become the standard 
for the intercourse of the human race ? 

One of the social guides of my youth had once tried to find out what was 
the law of human progress. After an elaborate search he came to the result 
that this law consisted in “‘ co-operation on the basis of equality.”” By this he 
meant free co-operation on the basis of right, moral right. This law was 
formulated nearly sixty-five years ago, and I myself became acquainted with 
it some twenty-five years later. Despite all I have since then heard, seen and 
experienced in the course of contact with most of the nations of the globe, 
and though I have listened eagerly to different views of life, I have not found 
amore tenable standard for the building up of the social community in small 
matters and large. If one attempted to explain what is meant by the words 
heard at Bethlehem : ‘‘ —goodwill towards men,” one could perhaps resort 
to the above formula ; co-operation on the basis of equality. 

If the coming peace is based on this rule, and if no more engines of power 
are allowed than those which are necessary for its enforcement, we shall have 
good reason to hope that it will be enduring. 

The last of the clairvoyants presented by Social-Demokraten, a man who, 
in 1749, left a record in a pilgrim’s book at the cloister of Mariental, ended his 
description of the horrors which would come upon us by saying : “—and then 
the victory will be won. Blessed will be those who live in succeeding times.” 


JOHAN HANSSON. 


STOCKHOLM. 








THE ETHICS OF DR. JULIAN HUXLEY. 


T. K. PENNIMAN, M.A. 
Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 


Dr Huxtey’s Man, the Trustee of Ethical Goodness is in a very difficult 
position. As the automatic result of the blind forces of reproduction, varia- 
tion, and differential survival, the individual has been predestined by Weis- 
mann to be what he is, and neither he nor his descendants can hope for a 
reprieve. Whether he abides by Calvin’s God, and accepts his predestination 
to everlasting life or to eternal damnation, or by Weismann’s continuing 
germ-plasm and accepts the lot which blind nature has given, there would 
seem to be little incentive for him to do more than keep as comfortable as he 
can, and hope that he is numbered among the lucky. He may have thought 
to set his course by what he considered to be absolute values of justice, 
charity, goodness, and the like, and though his behaviour did not always 
reach the standard of his ethics, still kept what he thought to be eternal 
principles in sight. Now, however, the light of psychoanalysis has shone on 
the dark recesses of his mind, and shown him up. There are no such absolute 
standards. What has happened is that his infantile desires to get his own 
way at the expense of others, and generally to do what we would once have 
called evil, were inhibited by his parents, who also punished any aggressive 
reactions. Since he was small and weak and dependent on his parents, and 
could not bear the idea of being emotionally cut off from them, he repressed 
his impulses and anger at their thwarting, and this adaptation to conflict 
gave him a feeling of security. Rather than disturb this security, which gave 
him a sense of emotional certitude, the opposite of which was emotional 
uncertainty, unhappiness, or a feeling of guilt, he rationalised his repressions 
by positing absolute values for the conduct considered desirable by his 
elders. As he began to think things over, the fact that he had abstract or 
general terms and a capacity for conceptual thought alike conspired to give 
him the idea that absolutes represented by abstract words exist. Thus it 
appears that his body and mind are the chance products of natural selection, 
and that his ethical values depend on the chance of what parents he had, 
into what society he was born, and into what age of history. His ethical 
values are relative, and Mr Huxley invites Society to make use of his irrational 
mechanism to create the system of values which it wants. 

According to the author, modern science has made two major contribv- 
tions to ethics, one biological, the other psychological. ‘* The biological con- 
tribution is the discovery of evolutionary progress, which provides us with 4 
standard of right direction external to our individual selves and to our owt 
species.” Here it seems that standards of value are mixed with the facts of 
observation. Biology as such has observed a process, but of itself, it has not 


1 Man, the Trustee of Ethical Goodness. H1ssert Journat, April, 1948. 
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discovered, and can not discover, what is good and what is bad, though of 
course if we allow that some things are good and others bad, biology might 
help us to discover how to cause the things that we know are good or to 
prevent the things that we know are bad. As pure biologists, if we find that 
some things pass from one state or condition to another, we can only note 
change. The process of change cannot be described as progress unless we 
allow that one state or condition is better than another, an admission that 
we can not make on biological grounds at all. In fact, the expression “ evolu- 
tionary progress,” which stands for the progress made in an historical process, 
is not biological, implying as it does the application of a standard of value 
to the facts of observation. The right direction cannot be the automatic 
result of the blind forces of reproduction, variation, and differential survival, 
on which he says the biological process depends, but consists in progress, a 
concept not of biology, but of ethics. Ethical conclusions cannot be derived 
from non-ethical premises. ; 
As for the contribution of psychoanalysis to ethics, he says : 


“Thanks to repression, it is natural for us not only to think in 
absolute terms, but to feel in them. The inhibiting influences of the 
super-ego tend to produce an intolerant assurance of being right, because 
only through such an assurance gould they have succeeded in repressing 
their opponents into the Unconscious. In so far as they succeed, they 
acquire emotional certitude; and that emotional certitude, given the 
construction of the human mind, inevitably tends to rationalise itself 
by claiming absolute value.” 


This means, first, that all our thoughts, including those of which we 
say “ this act or disposition is good or bad,” may be false. The development 
of the mechanism by which we arrive at absolutes such as truth, justice, 
honour, charity, and the like, is such that we are dependent upon an upbring- 
ing or environment which gave them to us, and if we question them in the 
light of other upbringings or environments, we have again no guarantee that 
our thoughts are not false. We are reduced to observations of fact, things 
that have happened, or are happening. As moral philosophers we cannot 
trust in the uniformities of moral conviction ; as natural scientists can we 
still trust in the uniformities of sensible observation ? If we forsake the idea 
of absolute Truth as an ideal or final goal, are our “ relative truths” or 
findings which express truth as so far known, relative to truth ? 

Indeed, if we grant that absolutes are derived by such a mechanism, and 
can no longer judge thoughts and actions by them with confidence, what 
remains ? Dr Huxley, like the rest of us, wants a good society, and also wants 
to work for a better society, and insists on the usefulness of ethics. ‘“ Ethics,” 
he says, “ is related, though incompletely and indirectly, to the solid facts of 
man’s environment : it is a social adaptation.” 

Since we have seen the manner of the adaptation of the individual to 
society, and it is now clear that we cannot trust in our judgements of value, 
Wwe are reduced to judgements of fact. Certain conduct is useful for or con- 
ducive to existing in the society in which we now are, or for the society to 
remain as it is. Sociologists who maintain that they follow the methods of 
natural science have tried to retain the word value by using the expression 
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“survival-value.” To them, this explains why some conduct is socially 
approved, and some condemned. The approved conduct keeps the society 
alive ; the condemned would hinder or destroy it. But they, like Dr Huxley, 
have destroyed the meaning of the word value, and have substituted instead 
a judgement of fact. They are merely saying as he must, that some conduct 
is useful for or conducive to survival or adaptation, while other is not. We 
still face the fact that societies survive or adapt themselves in many different 
states, and behave in many different ways. The judgement of fact is not 
enough when we ask, as human beings are bound to do, “ Survival in what 
state? That of a city of pigs? Or that of a city of God?” The necessity 
for the judgement of value remains. But the theory set out by psychoanalysis 
destroys our confidence in judgements of value. 

Yet by working on this irrational mechanism, Society is to create the 
system of values which it wants, and condition us to maintain them. Society 
is presumably to select, and to cause good to come about somehow, even 
though our mental mechanism is such that we can have no confidence in our 

judgements of what is good. 

Now throughout, Dr Huxley appears to treat good and bad as if they 
meant the cause of something good and the cause of something bad, and 

‘implies that instead of working for what we know to be good, as a society 
we are to choose what will bring about good, and work out of our system of 
values what will bring about bad. But to cause something good or bad is 
not to be good or bad, nor can we say that what causes something good or 
bad is good or bad. An air raid may cause an increase of courage and neigh- 
bourly helpfulness and also cause an increase of cowardice and looting, but 
we should not judge the raid to be either good or bad on these grounds. To 
get rid of the human element for a moment, an earthquake may cause some 
people to be brave and generous, but the cause is neither brave nor generous. 
Again, his programme by which Society is to create the system of values 
which it wants, is apparently to select for development desires, emotions, 
and thoughts that something or other is good or bad, not as if they were in 
themselves good or bad, but causes of what is good or bad according to cir- 
cumstances, and to imply that when any of them do cause something good or 


bad, their doing this is such goodness or badness as they have. Goodness or § 


badness depend wholly on circumstances, and when such expressions are 


applied to thoughts, are independent of whether the thoughts are true, since ; 


such absolutes as truth are not allowable. The author has not once asked 
what are the things that are good, only by reference to which we can say 
“this will cause something good,” and his general thesis makes it impossible 
to discover what things are good with any certainty. 

It is possible that Dr Huxley’s difficulty about the alleged inconstancy of 
ethical values as revealed by history and anthropology may be due to a failure 
to separate casuistry from ethics. Justice, Charity, and all the virtues that 
we call Good would appear to be the more or less distant goals and ideals ot 
patterns towards which all have striven. The efforts to interpret or give 
effect to them have differed with the degree of enlightenment or pressure of 
circumstance and environment, but they in themselves have remained 
constant and absolute goals for attainment, however far we may be from 
reaching them. Once we admit that any of them in themselves are mere 
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adaptations to social or other environment, we can no longer ask what is 
right, but simply what is expedient, nor strive for what is good, but merely 
for what is useful under the circumstances. 

Let us then keep our ethical standards as absolutes, and if the material 
we have to work on is the automatic result of the blind forces of reproduction, 
variation, and differential survival, continue to do our best to encourage the 
good, and restrain the bad. Maintaining our values, we can still approach 
the good life, even though our bodies and minds are predestined to be what 
they are by a Calvinistic Nature. And if further investigation by the biologists 
of such work as that of Professor Wood Jones were to show that acquired 
characters can be inherited by human beings, then still maintaining our 
values, let us go on with our plans of social betterment, knowing that our 
descendants will make a nearer approach than ourselves to the attainment of 
the good life. 

T. K. PENNIMAN 


Prrr Rivers MusEeum, OxForD. 





A MORATORIUM FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


J. MINTO ROBERTSON 
Headmaster of Kemnay Secondary School, Aberdeenshire. 


GERMANY, or—if you will—Nazi Germany has abolished Christianity, 
Should not we, at least “for the duration,” proclaim a moratorium of our 
Christian way of life, with all its lofty chivalry and ideals? It seems the 
only hope for the survival of that Way on earth. We may revive life after a 
state of suspended animation—moratorium : we cannot look for fhe miracle 
of resurrection from a mortuary. 

Everyone who is not a hypocrite, or does not, ostrich-like, hide his head 
in the sands, ignoring facts, must see that the precepts of Christianity—love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute you—are, at 
the present stage of world history, hopeless. We are back meantime to the 
law—or lawlessness, rather—of the jungle. At this moment Christianity is 
an anachronism. 

I still believe the lovely story of Androcles and the lion. Nor do I forget 
that Paul fought with wild beasts at Ephesus and survived to tell the tale. 
But these were episodes in a civilised society which had an ethical code of 
its own, though not so high as that of Christianity. Because one or two, or 
even thousands perished, there was no danger of the moral values of the 
time being utterly extinguished. To-day we are confronted with a deliberate, 
systematic, scientifically planned effort to blot out from the world not merely 
the Christian way of life and all its standards of behaviour, but even the 

_moral code and values of the best pagan life of ancient times. There is no 
parley with a man-eating tiger. While we offer to practise the Golden Rule, 
to love our neighbour as ourselves, the neighbour, the Axis one at least, 
falls on us despitefully, slays us outright if he can. His word is “* Let us prey.” 

After all, Christianity did, does postulate a modicum of reasonableness, 


those who did not accept the teaching and preaching of Paul and the disciples, 
listened to that teaching and preaching up to a point. Jewish doctors and 
lawyers, Roman governors and deputies, Greek philosophers, all at least 
satisfied themselves as to the heresy and the teaching that it was heretical. 
‘* I will be no judge of such matters,” said one such deputy, when he realised 
it was not a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, while a sceptical king was 
moved to exclaim, after hearing the fervent eloquence of Paul, “* Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” Even in a Rome still largely pagan 
Telemachus might be slain by the infuriated gladiators whom he had sought 
to part, but at least his death awoke the conscience of the spectators in the 
amphitheatre.: There was no more butchery to make a Roman holiday. 
But to-day it is not isolated instances of martyrdom that we deplore. 
166 
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It is martyrdom in the gross that we witness. The Suffering Servant of 
Messianic prophecy is truly a nation—modern Jewry, Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia. Martyrdom on so stupendous a scale is of necessity anonymous. 
It must be content with the tribute of the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
No Fox’s Book of Martyrs can cope with the martyrs of Nazi ruthlessness. 
The infamous crimes of history, just because their infamy is branded on 
history’s page, imply at least a counterpoise of contemporary ethical judg- 
ment, a background of moral indignation at such outrages. At such a crime, 
to wit, the massacre of the Vaudois peasants in Piedmont, Milton voiced the 
indignation .of Protestant Europe in his mighty sonnet, that “ collect in 
verse,” 


** Avenge, O Lord ! Thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.”’ 


It was not merely the treachery of the Massacre of Glencoe that made men 
shudder, but the fact that it was planned and carried out in cold blood with 
the full knowledge and sanction of Government. Even so, the perpetrators, 
all concerned in it, hastened to disown the deed or exculpate themselves. 
To-day in Nazi-occupied Europe, every morning witnesses a Massacre of 
Glencoe, not carried out by stealth or under cover of darkness, but in broad 
daylight, without a quiver of compunction or remorse, and all with the full 
approval, nay, at the behest of a Government which prides itself as the 
Master-Race. Tilly’s Sack of Magdeburg—and indeed it is to the carnage of 
the Thirty Years’ War that we must go for any parallel to what Nazi Germany 
is doing to-day in Europe—was an isolated horror, and even so it was perpe- 
trated in the fury and heat of war, Tilly himself vainly trying to restrain his 
maddened soldiery. To-day Europe is a charnel-house, and the Nazi Devil’s 
prayer seems to be, “‘ Give us this day our daily dead.” 

We should frankly recognise this fact, that Christianity cannot be pro- 
jected on the world except the world has reached a certain positive stage of 
civilisation. Our theologians in time past have been strong to assert that, 
to point out—complacently, as it were—that Christianity came on earth just 
at the psychological moment, to a world civilised indeed but satiated, with 
all its philosophies and creeds outworn, shown up as utterly inadequate as a 
guide to right living. The human mind was prepared at that time to receive 
Christianity, or at least to consider it. The tiny seed grew and flourished— 
the mustard-seed of the parable—to the amazement of Gibbon and all his 
followers. But even Gibbon had to admit it flourished. 

So, too, in our own day, theologians have interpreted the emancipation of 
the negroes from slavery so late in history as a merciful dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, Had those millions been let loose on the world before Christianity 
had exercised its mollifying influence on them, they might have been a great 
danger to Western culture and civilisation. So—complacently, again— 
reasoned our theologians. 

It is true that so long as we believed in the steady, gradual progress of 
human civilisation there seemed no adequate ground for ever supposing that 
Christianity might invite world disaster. But now that we have discarded 
the myth of Progress, now that we recognise that human civilisation is not 
necessarily an ascending ladder, but that there are gaps, breaks, even sudden 
relapses and anti-climaxes, now that we recognise this, then we must recognise 
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too the implied dangers in so lofty a creed as the Christian, if practised by one 
section, while it is utterly flouted by another section, of humanity. 

For it is not a question of our having relapsed to the Dark Ages of the 
Christian era, or even to the pagan ages of Greece and Rome. There was a 
high ethical code in the pre-Christian era. Men knew and revered the sanctity 
of oaths, of the pledged word, of treaties. They respected honesty and good 
faith, they condemned and abhorred perjury and fraud. Truth, justice, 
righteousness were to be regarded as supreme. These must be ensured, 
whatever the consequences. There was humanity, too, there was merciful- 
ness, there was a code of chivalry. We know how close the ethical code of a 
Socrates and a Plato approximated to that of Christ 400 years before Christ 
was born. We know what these sages thought of the sanctity, the binding. 
ness of Law. But even the mind of the Athenian democracy revolted at the 
thought of comrades in battle left to drown in the sea by the victorious 
admirals, and that democracy put those admirals on trial and condemned 
them to death for their inhumanity. I need not speak of the ethical code of 
the Hebrews, or refer to that picture of the Hebrew gentleman drawn many 
years before the Christian era, where it is told that such an one sweareth, 
if need be, to his own hurt and changeth not. 

All this was commonplace, taken for granted, till the opening of this 
twentieth century. We knew these ideals, we accepted them, we never 
thought of questioning their validity. Even when we broke these ideals, 
transgressed them, as doubtless we often did transgress, we had at least the 
grace to admit it, if only to ourselves. The code was there, set up on high, 
to be observed as best we could. Believer and unbeliever, churchman and 
agnostic, rationalist and mystic, all alike recognised the ethical standards 
acknowledged by civilised society. 

But to-day it is not so, and though there have always been those who have 
dared to break the ethical code of civilisation such violation was never 
cynically made into a philosophy or creed until the advent of Nietzsche 
with his open flouting not merely of the Christian way of life, but even the 
best and highest pagan morality. 

I am not the least concerned with whether Nietzsche would have approved 
or disapproved of the Nazi régime. I am concerned merely to point out that 
he openly avowed a way of life, the creed of the Superman, the “ beyond F 
good and evil,” the transvaluation of all values, which simply meant the [7 
overthrow of—not merely the Christian way of life—but the whole fabric | 
of human civilisation as toilsomely, faithfully upreared throughout the ages. | 

That philosophy found—as it was bound to find, sooner or later—its [ 
embodiment, its supermaniac, Hitler. 

So that is what we are up against to-day—I cannot say it often enough— 
not merely an opponent of the Christian way of life, but an opponent of human 
civilisation as hitherto understood and accepted by the human race. Quite 
apart from all religious beliefs, those rules of decent conduct practised by all 
who profess to be members of human society, rules alluded to so diffidently 
by the British as “ playing the game,” “ cricket,” or “‘ Queensberry Rules,” 
are all out of the question in the present struggle with Nazi Germany. To f 
practise such rules, such Christian faith and chivalry just now, is to court 
annihilation. 
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If it is asked how has Christian civilisation prevailed so far in spite of such 
antagonism and hostility in time past, I may reply the world has suddenly 
shrunk ; and such a wholesale effort to extinguish the Christian and highest 
ethical way of life has never had a chance before. For though I speak merely 
of Germany, I do not forget Japan. These two nations or governments have 
set themselves the impious task of blotting out from the earth all our most 
cherished ideals—truth, justice, honesty, the sanctity of the pledged word, 
kindness, good faith, mercy. In all the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era, whatever irruptions or invasions were made by barbarian hordes, there 
was always a stable background of ethical as well as Christian ideals. An 
Alaric could be halted in those days at the very gates of Rome by a bishop. 
What does a Hitler care for bishop, archbishop, cardinal, or Pope? He is 
above and beyond all these, he is ‘“‘ beyond good and evil.” 

I do not for a moment pretend the world was converted to Christianity 
in those early centuries. But civilisation had already its own ethical code, 
approximating, however imperfectly, to the Christian code. Only civilisa- 
tion recognised that no ethical code was sufficient as a rule for life. Religion 
was necessary, religious belief. 

There was, there had to be, sacrifice, a compromise. For Roman imperial 
power was substituted Roman spiritual power, with, as afterthought, tem- 
poral power as well. So the achievements of civilisation were continued, and 
we have all our priceless treasures of art, painting, sculpture and architecture. 
So did not Christ conceive of his world or kingdom when he refused to marvel 
at the glory of Solomon’s temple, nay, could contemplate its destruction and 
yet be undismayed. ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” Did he frankly contemplate the extinction of civilisa- 
tion as the result of the application of his categorical imperative ? 

But we are spirits of another sort, we British, lovers of the via media, the 
way of compromise. We are not Laodiceans, but we temporise. We ‘‘ have 
seen the travail, which God hath given to the sons of men to be exercised 
in it. He hath made everything beautiful in his time,” and those things of 
beauty we would fain preserve—a joy for ever. We have professed ourselves 
followers of Christ, but we have loved the garish day and the garish works 
of civilisation. We do not wish to see these utterly destroyed. We shrink 
from that terrible dilemma—choose ye this day whom ye will serve. Why 
not moratorium ? 

In years past one felt the logical outcome of all our tending and pre- 
serving of physical and mental weaklings must be the imperilling of racial 
well-being. The multiplication of sanatoriums, asylums, infirmaries, hos- 
pitals, must inevitably lead to the survival of the unfit. But that danger 
shrinks into insignificance in face of the Nazi philosophy or outlook and what 
it implies—the apotheosis of gangsterdom. With that danger we dare not 
temporise. 

Like it or not we are back in the days of what a Darwinian friend loved 
to call “our arboreal ancestry.” There was no talk of Christianity then, 
It was the day of ‘* Nature red in tooth and claw.”” So it is now. Of course, 
I am merely stating explicitly what most people already implicitly believe. 
But we must do as Samuel Johnson so fervently wished his contemporaries 
to do, “ we must clear our minds of cant.” 

Vou. XLII. No. 2. ; 6* 
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If we carry out mass-bombing raids on Germany, many women and 
children must inevitably suffer, many homes must be wrecked, many precious 
works of civilisation be destroyed. What then? Have no innocent women 
and babes been slaughtered in this country ? Have no homes been shattered 
here, no churches, cathedrals been blitzed? What of the Nazi-occupied 
countries and the nameless horrors perpetrated there ? The whole universe 
groaneth and travaileth until now. The very birth of Christ was accompanied 
by the massacre of innocent babes. Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ? 

This that has broken out in the twentieth century of our Christian era is 
a sheer reversion to primeval savagery, and it has to be stamped out ruth- 
lessly, and the normal standard of ethics, Christian and non-Christian, be 
restored. This we must do in defence of civilisation as hitherto we have 
understood that word. Ys 

That such drastic purges were wrought at lower stages of the ascent of 
man we know from Hebrew history. There was the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; there was the destruction of the Amalekites at the hands of 
Saul and Samuel. In the one case one family was spared, in the other none. 
Yet who ean doubt that many of the Amalekites were guiltless of any wrong 
to the Israelites ? And it was Samuel of all people, the prophet who had been 
dedicated to God from birth, who hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord. 

Nineveh, it is true, was spared. But Germany is not Nineveh, that great 
city, wherein there were more than six-score thousand persons that could 
not discern between their right and their left hand. Hybris, not ignorance, 
is the sin of Germany, and only by penal fire shall it be purged. 

After all, it is only a moratorium that is proposed, a putting of all our 
Christian practices and codes in cold storage for a time, a postponement of 
paying the debt of works we owe our Christian faith. Meanwhile our enemies 
practise a policy of wholesale extermination. Mortuarium not moratorium 
is Germany’s decree in regard to Christianity. 

So the question comes—which side is justified in such drastic measures. 
Certainly we believe we have something better to offer mankind than has 
Germany. There is this, too, to hearten us—that our Christian endeavour is 
really the culmination of all man’s upward strivings throughout the ages. 
Even those who do not profess Christian beliefs admire its daring altitudes. F 
Some believe, others disbelieve, for the same reason—‘ quia impossibile.” 
The Christian way follows on from the best pagan ways. The Nazi philo- © 
sophy, or the Nietzsche philosophy, as I should prefer to call it, is a negation | 
not merely of Christian faith and practice but of all that is best in human | 
thought and aspiration. Luther defied, Hitler has deified the Devil and all 
his works. So compromise, the via media, is impossible. War there must be 
between the two principles of good and evil, right and wrong, Christ and — 
Anti-Christ. In that war there is no discharge. It is a bellum inexpiabile. F 
We fight not that democratic government shall not perish from the earth, [7 
great though that ideal is. We fight for greater things than even Lincoln [ 
fought for. It is for the basic dignity of man, his individual worth, for the 
ideals of truth, justice, humanity itself, we now fight. The works of Hitlerism 
we know. St Paul knew them and enumerated them long ago to the Galatian 
Church. What we wish to see abound on the earth is the fruit of the spirit— [ 
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love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
ce. Against such, said the apostle, there is no law. 

As individuals we have at times. felt moved to declare a moratorium of 
our highest thoughts and feelings. Muscular Christianity in the shape of 
Parson Adams has always had its followers. There is a poem of Conan 
Doyle’s which delighted me as a boy and to which in maturer years I have 
not scorned to return. It tells of a great pugilist who experienced conversion 
and went forth honestly and sincerely to preach his new-found faith to un- 
believers. A number of his old boxer friends attended the preaching and 
baited the preacher. So long he endured, but at last, his patience exhausted, 
he said in so many words, “ Christianity, lie there for a little,” and, stepping 
down amongst his tormentors, knocked them about like ninepins. This was 
muscular Christianity with a vengeance, and it appealed to a boy. It appeals 
even to men. 

There is, too, that satisfying moment in Uncle Tom’s Cabin when Phineas, 
a late convert to the faith of non-violence, stretched forth his long arms to 
meet the assailant slave-trader, and sent him hurling down the cliff, saying 
simply : “* Friend, thee isn’t wanted here.” 

Those were moments of Christian moratorium in individual lives. Our 
problem is national, international, continental, global moratorium of the 
Christian golden rule. 

It is Hebrew tribal theology, I admit. But the clock has been turned 
back, the clock of civilisation. Germany has returned to the jungle and would 
fain drag us all there. If we are not to begin the whole business over again, 
the long, painful, toilsome ascent, we must deal drastically with the evil, 


this evil of forethought, scientific, mechanised barbarism. What strange 
irony flaunts before our eyes that motto of the Royal Air Force, victors in 
the Battle of Britain—Per ardua ad astra ? 


J. MINTO ROBERTSON. 


Kemnay, ABERDEENSHIRE. 





THE FINANCIAL EXPERIENCE OF AN 
ANGLICAN CLERGYMAN. 


W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 
Late Rural Dean of Andover. 


Tue financial future of the English clergy is so uncertain, and has been so 
shaken by recent legislation, that it may be helpful for a typical clergyman 
to give some account of the financial side of his professional experiences 
during incumbencies of over forty years. 

Perhaps I should not describe myself as typical, for I passed into the 
ranks of the beneficed after less than two years’ service as a curate, and was 
properly pilloried by Mr Labouchere for my offence. Anyway, it has given 
me a longer knowledge of the financial position of incumbents then and now, 
which may help the usefulness of this record. 

It is indeed very desirable for those in any way interested in the efficiency 
of the Church to have exact knowledge about the real position of the clergy 
in the matter of money. You may say with a friend of mine, ‘ Everything 
connected with money is unpleasant, even the want of it.” But you will 
agree with Aristotle that at any rate adequate material supplies lie at the 
root of efficiency. It is important to know how greatly the lack of money 
blunts the edge of the pastor’s efficiency, and to what extent this is due to 
obsolete ways of employing the resources that exist. 

For there is little question that the homes and surroundings of most 
beneficed parsons give a fantastically delusive appearance of prosperity. 
Winding drives, lodges by entrance gates, neat lawns and borders, smiling 
orchards, large houses with outside in first-rate repair (the Dilapidations 
Board looks after that) speak of commitments which no sensible layman 
with an income of less than £1,000 a year would dream of letting himself 
in for. ; 

Then if you refer to clerical directories the information given from the | 
nature of the case misrepresents the real financial position. It is astonishing 
how an income of £700 or £800 a year, which looks like sufficiency, fines down 
under the inroads incidental to keeping up a large house and grounds to £400 
or £500. ‘ 

It need not be said that in many cases the income is under £400, while 
the large house and grounds are still the Vicar’s burden, with possibly walls 
and gates, barns and outhouses belonging to the ancient glebe. 

There can be little doubt that there should be far greater energy, even 
ruthlessness, in getting rid of clerical houses, which besides consuming much 
of the income available, give to the outside world a quite false picture of the 
parson’s material and spiritual position. No appeal to make the position of 
the clergy more tolerable can have any success, while all this hungry brick- [ 
and-mortar survives in an age which has no use for it. Our rectories and [ 
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vicarages belonged to an age of good tithes, cheap maids, low rates and taxes, 
go-as-you-please dilapidations, no church central funds to be supported, 
wealthy pupils for ex-fellows of colleges : they have no meaning for the parson 
of to-day with little money of his own. 

But the most well-disposed parishioner does not realise the face behind 
the mask. “‘ Why should I be asked to help men who, to all appearance, are 
better off than myself?” He naturally smells some snag in the appeal, 
which it is beyond him to discover. His common-sense is quite unable to 
grasp the crass but placid stupidity of a body which induces its officers to 
present a quite fallacious appearance of wealth, with stipends that provide 
them, after bricks and mortar have received their dues, with little more 
than bread and butter—unless, of course, they are blest with “‘ private 
means.” 

My financial life began with an appointment to a curacy in a poor part of 
London, the stipend being £130. Even there top-hats and frock-coats were 
still de rigueur, and living would have been difficult if I had not received £10 
a year for teaching a delicate boy Latin, and another £10 in the winter instil- 
ling New Testament Greek into a class at the recently opened People’s Palace. 
There was too a yearly appeal for clerical holidays which resulted in single 
men receiving £10 and married men, I think, £20. That ’prentice life was 
financially easy-going, compared with an incumbent’s, especially if he were a 
single man—for you could cut your coat according to your cloth, choose 
lodgings to suit your purse, and know exactly what was coming in. 

In less than two years, a college friend, who happened to be patron of a small 
living in Lincolnshire, astonished me one night by rushing in and offering it 
tome. He knew that I was longing for an opportunity for study, as I wanted 
to undertake some special theological work. I accepted his offer, and that 
was when I was first attacked in Truth. The value of the living, after all 
deductions, boiled down to about £160. The house was a mansion with a 
pretty lodge, vast rooms, stabling, and a coach-house still harbouring my 
predecessor’s as yet unsold four-in-hand. The population was under 100, 
and one could visit the twenty-five dwellings in two or three days. It was a 
grand opportunity for the student, and for an adventurer among the maga- 
zines, and but for the house one would have been quite well-off, for living was 


> cheap—eggs twenty a shilling, coal 14s. a ton, and abundance of game from 
'% 4 squire, whose land marched with my glebe. 


But soon my conscience smote me, and I had decided to leave this rural 


ease and return to hard work in London. Just then much to my surprise— 
|, so much so that I thought fairy-land was a reality—at breakfast one morning 
' I opened a letter from the Prime Minister’s Secretary, informing me that 
| (for reasons unknown to me at that time for I had no Court favour) Queen 
' Victoria wished to appoint me to a Crown Chapelry in London, the stipend 
) being £250 a year and a suitable residence. Of course I accepted, but my 
|) gratitude to Her Gracious Majesty was somewhat damped when certain 
) papers arrived demanding sundry fees. It is true that Her Majesty’s refer- 
) ences to myself, though formal, were almost fulsomely affectionate, but the 


fact remained that I had to raise, as far as I remember, about £60. I put the 


) matter before my old tutor, kindest and best of men, who at once lent me 


s and [) £100, which I repaid out of my now noble income. 
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Mr Labouchere now outdid himself in fury. My offences had assumed a 
political cast. I am afraid the Prime Minister regretted his discovery of 
myself, and that Queen Victoria tottered on her throne. 

As a matter of fact the appointment was quite a simple matter. The good 
secretary asked Canon A if he knew of a young man suitable for rather a 
special post, Canon A. asked Mr B., who happened to know something to my 
credit, and so my name and address went up to Downing Street, and I came 
back to London as Minister of a Crown Chapelry. 

With no rent, low rates, and a maid at £15 a year we managed very well. 
I found that now at the centre of things I could, without slackness in my 
clerical work, raise a substantial sum by writing. Messrs Novello approached 
me to write hymns for Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, which I thought a heaven- 
sent opportunity of returning her kindness, especially as Messrs N. paid me 
handsomely. 

All went well here, because the house was a small one, the garden kept up 
by the Borough authorities, and there were no outgoings sprung on one 
unawares. I think the pay and the six-roomed house were quite adequate 
for a ‘young town parson. 

It was all too good to last. After three years the blow fell: my chapel 
was doomed owing to the passing of an Act of Parliament abolishing church 
rates in a scheme which affected four ancient parishes, and the chapels therein, 
There had to be amalgamations, and so my oasis of prosperity was destroyed. 
Of course, as dispossessed, I had to be provided for : but the living offered me 
in far-away Devon, with its fine house, the two drives through its small 
estate, and a cider-press to boot, to say nothing of a private chapel and two 
neglected churches, did not attract me. Bishop Creighton, between two pufis 
of the eternal cigarette, arranged for me, instead, to take a slum-living in the 
Shoreditch neighbourhood, where I was to pass ten strenuous and happy 
years. The stipend was £301; the house was large and roomy, but this | 
did not mind, for I had by this time new responsibilities, and wished to house 
a curate, 

With strict economy we managed very well. Living in the East End was 
extremely cheap, if you shopped at the stalls, compared with other parts of 
London. But a parish, such as that was, left little time for any literary 


work of a remunerative character: so I had to be content with my £301, [ 
less rates and taxes, plus what was left out of £60 a year, paid by my curate, § 


after I had supplied his material needs. 


After ten years with rather broken health I felt justified in asking the |) 


Bishop for a move. No doubt he had many such appeals, and I had to wait 
my turn. But at last his letter came offering me the charge of an old sub- 
urban parish, now flooded by some 9,000 newcomers. His letter informed me 
that the living was worth £3860 a year, but that I should have to pay £110 
a year towards the retiring vicar’s pension. He added that there was “é 


lovely garden.” When I went to have a look at what was to be my home fit f 


another ten years, I was somewhat appalled. The house, originally quite 
small manse, had been enlarged at least three times during my predecessor's 
forty years’ incumbency with grants given by the Ecclesiastical Commis 
sioners, There was a grand hall, and library, large bedrooms, vinery, stable 
and coach-house, though no horse had ever been kept—but alas ! no drains, 
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gas or electricity. And the garden. It was indeed one of the most charming 
attached to any vicarage in the Diocese, and covered with its lawns and 
kitchen garden just two acres. Imagine my dismay. If I refused this offer 
Imight never have another. If I accepted, faith alone could support my hope 
of escaping bankruptcy in a year’s time. How the Bishop thought, or did 
not think, by what miracle I was to exist, the Adam of this Paradise with a 
small Sandringham attached, has always been a puzzle to me. I suppose he 
thought one who had stood ten years in the East End financing a poor parish 
would be clever at expedients and somehow hang on to life and respectability. 
And so I did, for in a few months I had a flourishing Prep. School in the library, 
under my brother’s professional charge, the proceeds of which filled all the 
gaps left in my exiguous income, which remained at the low level of £250 
until my pensioned predecessor released me from my burden by peacefully 
expiring in the eighth year of my incumbency. 

But for the school, what could I have done ? My 9,000 parishioners did 
little to help me. How could a man who kept up such a house need help ? 
Pew rents were declining everywhere, a means of paying the clergy I very 
much dislike, and here they only showed a slight rise when I appeared, and 
the Easter offering was not of much account. But for the school, I should 
have had to retire rather under a cloud. I may say that this vicarage is now 
“flats,” and the vicar inhabits a suitable villa, and has no pension to provide 
for his predecessor. 

At the end of the ten years the Bishop offered to transfer me to the best 
country living in his gift. It was worth about £600 a year net, and a small 
neat vicarage had been built recently in place of an enormous house which 
had been sold at a good price. There were no financial difficulties ; the house 
only needed one maid, and the garden only a half-time man, and it was quite 
productive. If the old house had been retained, it would not have been easy 
to pay one’s way. 

After four years in the country I again began to doubt whether I was 
pulling my full weight in the Church’s work, and the Bishop allowed me to 
exchange into another London suburb. Now I found myself in the north- 
west in a suitable house, with an income of £500 paid partly by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, and partly by the Church Council. Here it was 
possible to live comfortably, and with the help of a curate, for part of whose 
stipend I made myself responsible, to shepherd a rapidly growing flock. 
But there was a serious snag. The Church Council raised the money from 
which part of my stipend was paid from the proceeds of very successful 
lettings of the Parish Hall for dancing. I did not like it, but I could not well 
do without it, and, after all, the hall was also let for quite harmless educa- 
tional purposes. So I prospered for ten years—but not on the offerings of 
the faithful. 

I had after those ten years a warning that my health was unable to 
stand the wear and tear of London work much longer, so I took my journey 
to my final charge in the country again, which I held for eight years. Here 
there was a large old-fashioned house, modernised and decreased in size at a 
cost of £1,500 to be repaid by annual instalments from the living in twenty 
years. This left an income of about £600, which was enough to provide 
sufficient indoor and garden help, if we did our share. It went very well till 
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the war came, and the increase in taxation left one with about half. I could 
not see how I could pay my way. I could have done so in a small house, but 
none was to be found. So I resigned the living, sold up my surplus goods, 
received a handsome cheque from my parishioners, and retired to a small 
flat by the sea. After forty-nine years’ service I have been given a pension 
of £175, augmented to £200 from diocesan sources. Where should I be 
financially if I had not put by a little in my most prosperous days, or if I had 
not the energy to earn a few pounds still by “‘ occasional duty ” ? 

The first obvious moral of my financial life-story is that members of the 
Church, who have its well-being at heart, should see that their spiritual 
leaders have a living wage, and that they should not be allowed to occupy 
posts where their powers must necessarily be diverted into the making of 
an income, supplementary to that of their profession. 

I think my record secondly shows what a serious obstacle to the efficiency 
of the clergy is the nature and size of the larger number of rectories and 
vicarages, especially in the country. The actual income still available would 
often be sufficient, if large sums had not to be spent in keeping up houses 
quite out of proportion to the income. It would not be true to say that 
nothing has been done in the last few years by diocesan authorities to mitigate 
the evil. But I believe any candid Rural Dean would agree that the members 
of his Chapter would be in all ways better able to do their work if all could 
attain freedom from the heavy expenses that their houses entail, howeve 
attractive their appearance, and however much they confer dignity and social 
standing, which no Christian minister ought to be concerned about. 

The reform of clerical residences, and a deeper sense of lay responsibility 


for the proper support of the ministry, would do much to remove the grinding 
financial cares of many good men, and also to increase their professional 
efficiency. 


W. J. FERRAR. 


BounNEMOUTH, 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. PuHrmosoruy 


Tue death (on August 27) of Emeritus Professor W. G. de Burgh has removed from 
us one of those thinkers (all too few in number) for whom philosophy means some- 
thing better than mere destructive analysis or mere manipulation of symbols. 
During Professor de Burgh’s long association with University College, Reading 
(later the University of Reading), as Lecturer in Classics (1896-1907) and as Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy (1907-1934), his principal publications were The Legacy of 
Greece and Rome (1912), The Legacy of the Ancient World (1926), Towards a Religious 
Philosophy (1987), and From Morality to Religion (Gifford Lectures at the University 
of St Andrews, 1938). We quote from an Inaugural Lecture, on “‘ Power as an 
Aim in Life,”’ given at the College in 1904, which was published in pamphlet form 
and is now rarely accessible: ‘‘ The man who, like Napoleon, aims at power, is 
aiming at an end bound up wholly with existing conditions, that can only be 
realised.in connection with his actual environment here and now. He is dependent 
on circumstances at every turn; unless he works at every moment of his life in 
adaptation to circumstances, he fails, and present failure involves the ruin of his 
career. On the other hand, the thinker, the artist, or the religious teacher, is aiming 
at an ideal which far transcends the present, which is his own in spite of practical 
failure, and which, if unrealised now, is to be realised, as he sometimes puts it, in 
God’s good time.’’—The late Miss Susan Stebbing (who died on September 11) was 
one of the most distinguished of our women philosophers. Trained during the first 
decade of the century in what has been described as “ the rarified atmosphere of 
Cambridge philosophy,” Miss Stebbing was a not uncritical adherent of the general 
tendency of thought represented in different ways by Bertrand Russell, G. E. 
Moore, and C. D. Broad. Responsible for professorial duties in the University of 
London, and handicapped by ill-health, she was unable to follow up her valuable 
and influential Modern Introduction to Logic with further work on thesame scale ; 
but from Philosophy and the Physicists (1937) and the more popular appeal of Ideals 
and Illusions (1942), it is evident that the acuteness of her thought remained unim- 
paired to the end. In the last-named work she holds to an idealistic and non- 
theistic humanism. But the question remains: Is the Good of Man no more than 
the term of one series among innumerable other series in a process of universal 
change? We believe it is humanly impossible to be for ever indifferent to the 
significance of this question, or to the ethical implications of the answer that it is 
no more.—The Philosophical Review (March, 1943) publishes a Symposium by 
Professors W. T. Stace, R. M. Blake, and A. E. Murphy, on the question, “ Can 
Speculative Philosophy be defended?” Professor Stace weakens his article by 
labouring at a distinction between “‘ metaphysics ’ and “ speculative philosophy,” 
the utility and importance of which is rightly questioned by the others. Professor 
Blake regards as worthless the conventional criticism that it is ‘“* waste of time ” to 
study such questions and that no appreciable “‘ progress ” has been made towards 
their solution ; ‘‘ to put it on the lowest ground,” he observes, “ it is a good thing 
177 
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that some men of good intelligence and training should continue to apply them- 
selves to these problems, if only because by so doing they may help to keep some 
of the crowd of amateurs from falling into the more obvious booby-traps.”’ Pro- 
fessor Murphy makes a timely statement of the need for a sound moral philosophy ; 
** One part at least of a sound philosophy is the capacity to see the several phases 
of our experience in their distinctive characters and categories, and to apply to 
each the methods and principles best adapted to the articulation of its distinctive 
nature. It is because scientists so often forget this, when they come to deal with 
experiences outside the range of their own specialisation, that their pronouncements 
need philosophical criticism and correction. What Aristotle had to say about 
morals is still, on the whole, vastly superior to anything that a strictly ‘ positivist ’ 
ethics has to offer; he was a philosopher who knew how to apply in this field a 
method of inquiry adequate to the complexity and specific character of the facts, 
and this had much to do with the success of his inquiry.”-—In the September number 
of the Review, Dr Everett Hall has an instructive article on ‘‘ Perception as Fact and 
as Knowledge” which has suggested at least to one reader that the “‘ evidential” 
eharacter or truth-value of sense-perception cannot be profitably discussed unless 
we recognise that precepts in the concrete occur only in serial and other complexities 
of relation, and that (as William James pointed out long ago) “ relations ’’ are as 
much concrete psychical facts as ‘** sensations.”” The same consideration is suggested 
by Dr. L. Lafleur’s essay in the November number of Philosophy, in the course of 
which he argues that ‘ our idea of an object, such as a ball, is a correct idea of it, 
if it is one which appears regularly when the ball is present or otherwise dealt 
with, and which varies as the ball varies” (p. 197).—Mr. Austin Farrer’s book 
Finite and Infinite is a sustained attempt to modernise the Rational Theology of 
St Thomas Aquinas by means of a revision of his conception of ‘* substance.’ The 
author maintains that the Thomists ask the right questions in the field of Rational 
Theology, and possess in their principle of Analogy the right mettiod of answering 
them ; but he interprets ‘‘ substance ” as activity, a revolutionary change with far- 
raching implications. The finite ‘‘ substance ”’ or activity which we know best 
is the Self, concentrated in creative volition ; the idea of God as a supreme Term 
must derive significance from the terms and structure of the series which that 
Term heads; and these terms and this structure are known to us from the finite 
world if known at all. This bare statement of the author’s fundamental method 
gives no indication of the value and importance of his work. In his defence of a 
great and venerable tradition he has succeeded in breaking ground on a new line 
of approach. The late W. G. de Burgh, in a critical notice of this book in the 
October number of Mind (pp. 344-851), observes, rightly we believe, that in the 
third part of his exposition (Finite and Infinite, pp..265 ff.) Mr Farrer would have 
been wiser to avoid the phraseology of “* degrees of reality,’ and to have stated 
the distinction as one of ‘ modes of existence ”’ rather than ‘“‘ degrees,” so as to 
make explicit the basis of the principle of Analogy as here employed.—Lack of 
space forbids comment here on the important critical notice of Mr A. H. Smith’s 
book A Treatise on Knowledge, by Mr H. H. Price, of Oxford (Mind, l.c., pp. 331- 
844).—-Sir H. Slesser’s book The Judicial Office and Other Matters deserves a better 
title. In five essays he discusses, with a wealth of historical and sociological illus- 
tration, the relation of the Judge’s office to “‘ the ultimate sanctions of Natural Law 
and of Christian obligation.” The central essay on “* The Judicial Office ” analyses 
the methods of applying general legal principles to bodies of collected evidence. 
This forms, as it were, a “‘ watershed ”’ to discussion on the one hand of the social 
implications of the Kingdom of God, and on the other to the place of St Thomas 
Aquinas in Christian philosophy. The author is much concerned over the present 
decay of objectively valid prineiples in all departments of human activity, and 
the rise of subjective individualism ; to this he opposes Christian standards with 
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special reference back to the Catholic interpretation of ‘“‘ Natural Law.”—In 
Philosophy (l.c.) Dr H. A. Mess has a very reasonable discussion of ‘* Chance, Free- 
will, and the Social Sciences.”” He concludes: ‘‘ Doubtless there remains and will 
remain a great deal of intractable material ; what we call ‘chance’ or ‘ accident’ 
or the ‘ contingent ’ enters largely into human affairs ; there are and there will be 
‘stubborn nodules of the unrelated and the inexplicable’ (John Buchan, The 
Causal and the Casual in Human History, p. 15). The inexplicable must remain 
unexplained ; but that need not prevent us from trying to explain as much as 
possible. . . . And if freewill be indeed a reality, then, though the future may be 
undetermined, its general shape is not entirely undetermined ; some of it we should 
be able to prediet with high probability ; with regard to much more we can indicate 
possibilities and impossibilities ; and we can venture on a reasonable amount of 
prediction in terms of alternatives ”’ (Philosophy, November, 1943, p. 239). In this 
connection we observe that the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
has authorised the publication of a documented treatise, prepared by officials of 
the State Department, under the title National Socialism, in which the basic prin- 
ciples and practices of Hitler’s movement are described in detail. The immense 
difficulty of the practical problem clearly emerges : how can the idea of co-opera- 
tion, as a possible and natural state of international relationships, find a lodgment 
in the German mind? Can leaders arise under whom the German masses may 
learn, in terms which mean something to them, the lessons of political responsibility 
and democratic freedom ? German nationalism is the most dangerous nationalism 
in the world because it is a mechanised mysticism. 


II. THEOLOGY 


The Harvard Theological Review (April, 1943) contains a remarkable article by 
the Rev. Canon Richardson on ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Trinity, its Development, 
Difficulties, and Value.” ‘* The true sphere of religious dogma,”’ he concludes, “‘ is 
not that of law but of reasoned conviction, and the ancient creeds fulfil their 
right dogmatic function in charting the road which leads to still more careful 
definition. Setting out from experience of the world, men have reached the belief 
that in God there is an all-embracing Unity in which the intellect may find a ground 
and explanation of the cosmos, and the heart a purpose of life. . . . And the dis- 
tinguishable activities in the plenitude of the Divine Being correspond to the three 
ways in which God has revealed Himself: in creation, in the power, order, and law 
of the visible and intellectual worlds ; in the life and work of Jesus Christ, both in 
earth and heaven ; in our own spirits, through ideal humanity and directly through 
Grace and Inspiration.” The author’s interpretation points in the direction of what 
(at the risk of being misunderstood) we describe as a “* modernised Sabellianism ” 
—a triplicity of functions rather than a triad of ‘“‘ Persons.”’ On the other hand, 
the Rev. Professor Leonard Hodgson, in his Croall Lectures on The Doctrine of the 
Trinity, endeavours to re-affirm in its strictest form the conception of the Godhead 
as a Unity of three ‘“‘ Persons ” co-equal in every attribute distinctive of Deity, and 
to defend its theological and religious value. He is aware that the essence of the 
problem, on its rational side, lies in the precise meaning of the term “ Person ” : 
“The real question, then, is of the sense in which the Spirit can be thought of as 
‘personal’ or as a ‘ Person’ as distinct from and parallel to the Father and the 
Son. . . . That He should be so regarded and spoken of is undoubtedly the tradi- 
tion of Christian orthodoxy. But there is probably nothing in the traditional 
doctrine which has caused greater difficulty to the understanding, and the problem 
is one of such difficulty that I can hardly hope in these lectures to supply its solu- 
tion. Nevertheless, if I am not to be justly accused of evading the central crux of 
my chosen themé, I must try to say something about it ” (p. 79). Professor Hodgson 
clearly has not “‘ evaded ”’ this “ central crux” ; but few readers who are not already 
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convinced will admit that he has even approached a satisfactory solution of it. 
Nevertheless he is convinced that his doctrine of the Trinity is arrived at by an 
analysis of the implications of “ the Christian life, as an objective historical fact 
from the day of Pentecost onwards.” It is frankly admitted that “ if the elements 
in the Godhead are Persons in the full sense of the word, then the unity of the 
Godhead must exceed in intensity any unity known on earth”; but “‘ the Divine 
Unity is a pattern for all true unity,” and “ for want of this inner unity, man 
cannot develop social and international unity.”” How then is that Divine Unity 
to be realised, or “‘ developed,” within finite human nature ? The answer is, ‘‘ only 
by Bible-reading, prayer, and Sacrament.” The italics are ours; the ecclesiastical 
claim is evident.—The Essays contained in Dr J. Scott Lidgett’s book God and the 
World form a chronological series of writings which have appeared at intervals in 
connection with “the publication of outstanding books or the occurrence of 
important and menacing events.” In our opinion they fully justify republication. 
The two leading thoughts are that: the Christian belief in God has implications of 
quite fundamental importance for social progress, and that the potentialities of 
human nature, in its essential character as personal, must be recognised, sustained, 
and stimulated, if social salvation is to be wrought out. The author yields nothing 
to those theologians who under the influence of Karl Barth have conducted a 
constant polemic against ‘‘ Natural Theology.” In a reference to this book in The 
Contemporary Review (September, 1943), the Dean of St Paul’s observes: “It is 
to be feared that Dr Scott Lidgett will earn from them the dreadful appellation of 
‘ liberal,’ which seems almost to be a term of abuse: for he stoutly refuses to 
abandon the belief that Reason is a gift of God, or to give unquestioning submission 
to any authority.”—In his Social Service Lecture on Social Witness and 
Evangelism the Archbishop of Canterbury gives a vigorous defence of the 
principles underlying his social policy. Salvation is the primary aim of the 
Church, but the meaning of Salvation is full and complete health not only of spirit 
but of Mind and Body as well. It follows that one of the best tests of a true 
Conversion is not to tolerate for others conditions that hinder the attainment 
by them of the full stature of the personality which we rightly desire for ourselves. 

-A number of important contemporary discussions are unavoidably reserved for 
future comment. 

S. H. MELLONE. 
EDINBURGH. 
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REVIEWS. 


[We cannot publish the first two reviews in our present number without an 
expression of deep regard for the memory of Professor de Burgh and of Mr Marvin. 
We have lost in them two scholars and writers of distinction, whom it was a privi- 
lege to number among our contributors for many years.—Editorial Note.] 


The Survival of Western Culture. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling—Harper & Co.—$3. 


Tas book, by the Professor of Philosophy at the University of Southern California, 
is another and an interesting example of the decay of isolationism in the United 
States of America, especially in all their intellectual circles. There can be no doubt 
but that our cousins will take that place in the world after the war to which their 
numbers and their power entitle them, and to which they failed most disastrously 
to rise in 1919. Professor Flewellyn stands by the side of Mr Wendell Wilkie, 
Mr Walter Lippman and many other distinguished publicists who, whatever their 
party designations may be, will echo President Roosevelt’s gospel that Humanity 
must march forward as One. 

Professor Flewellyn’s book has many points in common with that of Dr Suhr 
which was noticed in these columns last quarter. Both writers are permeated by 
Western thought ; both are appalled by the signs of decay and confusion which 
they see around them ; both are deeply religious, Dr Suhr rather on its artistic 
side and Professor Flewellyn on its connections with philosophy ; both agree in 
finding the union of mankind as the permanent and substantial basis for individual 
welfare. Professor Flewellyn is especially strong on the need for the development 
ofrich individual personalities and comprehensive systems in philosophy. He speaks 
very truly of ‘“‘ the present challenge of science, with only a philosophy of threads 
and patches. What is needed is a system which will indicate the relative place in 
nature both of minds and objects and will present the world as a whole.” 

Here we may join hands heartily with him, though we may well feel that, in 
following and attempting to answer Spengler, he has allowed himself to be dazzled 


+ and partly blinded by the sophistry of the pseudo-prophet. He paints the gloom 
) too black and his own ray is not wide or penetrating enough to illuminate the 


goal, It may be useful to indicate a few of these defects of vision before attempting 
to point the way to greater light. The spirit and the intention of the author are 


|) very good, but there are too many blind spots in the retina, or motes in the field 
+ of sight of the seer. 


One point must strike an English reader very strongly, though he is bound to 


' speak of it with a certain modesty and diffidence. Here is an instance from Pro- 


fessor Flewellyn’s twelfth chapter on ‘‘ The Crumbling Safeguards of Democracy ” 


}) (the title itself makes one shiver). ‘ In most of the Western world the newspapers 
» are under the control of the government. . . . These political blocs are frequently 
| the most grafting, greedy and dangerous that exist . . . everywhere the politicians 


withhold the truth from the people. . . . Great syndicated newspapers cover the 


| lands and through debauchery of public taste, by dishing up scandal in a false yet 


interesting way, by misconstruing public events, imbue millions of people with 


) false political information.” 


Now, though we may very properly dislike the sensationalism of certain popular 
- 181 
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papers and deplore, for instance, the popular infatuation in football and racing 
pools, no one could consider the above statement a true picture of the British Press 
which has certainly improved in these trying war years. It may be truer of the 
American Press, but we should be loth to believe it of a country whose politica] 
loyalties are divided just now between Roosevelt, Willkie and Dewey, who are 
neither lying, greedy nor grafting, so far as we can judge. 

The mention of actual living people recalls us to an obvious point, too often 
forgotten in these jeremiads of decay. Humanity, supreme and united as it should 
be, is after all composed of individual men and women. Are these to-day a degraded 
and decaying stock ? None of the Jeremiahs say that. Sir Philip Gibbs, who gave 
us in his European Journey a sufficiently gloomy picture of the whole, found the 
individuals everywhere friendly, active, intelligent and peace-loving. He was 
clearly misled as to at least one festering hectic spot. But he was clearly right as 
to the commonality everywhere. And if we take man for man, who will deny that 
in all-round ability and goodness Roosevelt is at least the equal of Lincoln, Stalin 
greater than Peter and our own Churchill than his famous ancestor of Blenheim ? 

No; we believe that one might go much further in a comparison of the indi- 
vidual weight and value of present-day men and women with those of the past. 
Of course, this is not to say that in every kind and in every case there is an advance, 
Far from it. But when one considers the enormous numerical increase of mankind, 
the sum total of rational beings, living and acting fairly well is stupendous. 

Yet the greatest war in history is raging; and one after another the prophets 
of evil arise and tell us that we are trembling—or dancing—on the edge of the 
abyss. That is palpably untrue, though there is a real crisis, possibly the greatest 
in the known history of mankind. It is not clearly apprehended by many of those 
who write about it. It does not stand out as clearly as it should in the pages of 
Professor Flewellyn. 

What are the undeniable facts? The first, obviously, is the war which follows 
directly on its predecessors of 1870 and 1914. Each of these was directly due to 
the growing strength and militarism of a Prussianised Germany. On each occasion 
the inherent jealousy and‘self-assertion ‘of the aggressor became more evident, but 
on each occasion also there was a larger potential force among the rest of mankind 
which, if properly united and prepared to act, might have prevented or suppressed 
the aggression. Hence, though we may quite truly put the immediate primary 
blame on the Germans, we must admit an ultimate responsibility among the rest 
of mankind, in varying degreés according to the capacity and degree of civilisation 
of the various nations. It would be an invidious and indeed impracticable task 
to take such a roll-call of the nations here, but clearly we of the British Common: F 
wealth, the French and the Americans would come high upon it ; and the higher | 
we are the greater the responsibility. This thought should bring the thinker nearer — 
to the real crisis of the present and the last century, which is not this war nor indeed | 
any war, but something much more general and profound, nothing less in fact than 
the coming of age of humanity as a whole. 

Within the last century or two—for it is impossible to be quite precise in dealing 
with vast secular ehanges—humanity has come to realise itself as one being, growing 
and ascending from an infinite past and, if united, with infinite powers in the [ 
future. The revelation of this past and these new powers is partially and frag- 
mentarily given to us, and has not yet been well digested into a new religion. Ti 
new revelation—and it is nothing less—is coincident with a vast multiplication 
of the numbers and the material resources of mankind and the very natural demand 
that they shall be more justly distributed and more peaceably enjoyed. This is 
the real crisis of the age, and, if history does not lie, it will be surmounted and 
civilisation will survive. 

F. S. Marvin. 
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Philosophy in a New Key: a study in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite and Art. 
By Susanne K. Langer.—Harvard University Press; London, Humphrey 
Milford.—Pp. xiv, 313.—20s. net. 


TuE note of the “ new Key ” is struck by Dr Whitehead, to whom Mrs. Langer has 
dedicated this volume. Each epoch of philosophy has its specific outlook, reflected 
in the questions that it asks, as in the basic assumptions and concepts that dominate 
its answers to them. ‘“* The end of an epoch,” be it Hellenism or Scholasticism or 
Cartesianism, “‘ comes with the exhaustion of its motive concepts ” (9); yielding 
place to another—for the mind of man is inexhaustibly creative—that rests on a 
new generative idea. So to-day, the triumphs of scientific empiricism during the 
three preceding centuries are giving birth to new problems that lie beyond its 
horizon, especially in the field of the mental sciences. The keynote of present-day 
thought is symbolism. ‘* The edifice of human knowledge stands before us, not as 
a vast collection of sense-reports, but as a structure of facts that are symbols and 
laws that are their meanings. A new philosophical theme has been set forth to a 
coming age : the power of symbolism is its cue, as the finality of sense-data was the 
cue of a former epoch ” (21). The way was prepared by the increasing significance 
of mathematics, which is wholly concerned with symbols, and not at all with the 
existence or efficacy of things. 

Mrs. Langer handles her subject with much competence, drawing, as the ap- 
pended bibliography bears witness, on a wide selection from the best authorities, 
and swinging free, with a laudable independence of mind, from the temptation in 
face of a vast mass of relevant literature to overburden her book with references or 
to run one-sided theories to death. Even Dr Whitehead only comes in for casual 
mention. Her spe¢ial interest lies in types of symbolic transformation, mathe- 
matical, linguistic, esthetic and religious, and especially in the distinction between 
discursive (verbal) and non-discursive or presentational symbols. It is her desire 
to stress the significance of the last-mentioned that accounts for the absence of any 
reference to Whitehead’s important doctrine, so strangely neglected by philosophers 


s to-day, of the interplay of the two modes of perception, of sense-presentation and 


of causal efficacy. She naturally has much to say on the structure and logical 
characteristics of language, with Carrap, Russell and Wittgenstein in mind, though 
ifwe assume with the neo-positivists (1) that language is the only means of articu- 
lating thought, and (2) that everything that is not speakable thought, is feeling, 


» human thought is reduced to “a tiny, grammar-bound island, in the midst of a 


sea of feeling, expressed by ‘ Oh-oh ’ and sheer babble ” (87). But what she is most 
concerned to show and what is her chief constructive contribution to the subject is 
the cognitive value of thought expressed in non-verbal and non-conceptual symbols, 
as in art (Chapters VIII, CX) and religious ritual and myth (Chapters VI, VII). 
Her whole book is a protest against the narrow view of reason to which the Logical 
Analysts (and many other contemporary thinkers on ‘‘ the meaning of meaning ”) 
are still in bondage. She is entirely in the right in rejecting the views that the 
function of art is simply to give sensuous pleasure or to furnish emotional catharsis, 
and in her criticism of psycho-analytic esthetic theory, as in her acceptance from 
Clive Bell and Roger Fry of significant form as the essential quality of works of 
art. She is right, too, in selecting music, the least “ representative ” of the arts 
and the one that presents most difficulty to cognitive interpretation, for detailed 
consideration, and in vindicating, against Hanslick, the concept of “ musical 


meaning.” It is not language, for it has neither vocabulary nor syntax (228) ; 


“music articulates forms which language cannot set forth” (233); nor, despite 
certain precarious admissions (e.g. 222), is musical experience a “ purely logical 
revelation ” (289), though it “‘ satisfies the purely structural requirements for a 
symbolism ” (228) and in expressing the ‘“‘ unspeakable ” achieves a clarity and 
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distinctness in its own medium that might well rouse envy in the mathematician 
or logical positivist. Of Mrs Langer’s treatment of religious symbolism we have not 
space to deal here, save to note that, with all her openness to the appeal of religious 
experience, she is more interested in its epistemological and psychological, than in 
its metaphysical, bearings. We find ourselves continually asking, what, then, is 
the reality revealed behind the apparatus of ritual and myth? In Scholastic ter. 
minology, which can scarcely be bettered, what is the id quod that is directly appre- 
hended in religious insight by means of the symbol, the id quo? The chief weakness 
in Mrs Langer’s book, and one that is discernible in most contemporary discussions 
of “ meaning,” is that, by loose and highly ambiguous talk about “ concepts,” 
** pictures,”’ and “ logical projections ’’ (whatever these may be), she gives a handle 
to the charge of reviving the obsolete doctrine of Representative Perception. “A 
proposition,” we are told, “ is a picture of a structure—the structure of a state of 
affairs’ (68), “‘ that which all adequate conceptions of an object must have in 
common, is the concept of the object ” (71). Metaphysics is, doubtless, ‘‘ a study 
of meanings ”’ (85), but are the meanings that it studies characters of real things or 
merely symbols? Statements like this are very puzzling. And what is to be 
understood by the phrase “ connotational semantic,” applied to music (101)? 
Dr Broad once wrote, in a vein of malicious irony, that all good fallacies go to 
America when they die, to be resuscitated there as the latest discoveries of uni- 
versity professors, and it looks as if this were true of Locke’s strange doctrine that 
an idea is the object of the mind when it thinks. We are hardly surprised, in view 
of these ambiguities, to find Mrs Langer treating universalium as the singular of 
universalia (72). It is a pity that the value of a book so full of interest and marked 
by so much insight should be impaired by any failure to think out fundamental 
questions of logic. The source of the failure lies in supposing that the prevalent 
fashion of treating philosophy under the rubrics of epistemology or/and psychology 
has come to stay, or that, even during its short visit, it can lead to anything but 
confusion. 

W. J. DE Burcu. 





Religion of To-morrow. By John Elof Boodin.—Philosophical Library, New York.— 
Pp. 189.—$2.50. 


Horeru ty or fearfully, we are on the eve of the outpouring of new mouldings 
from the furnace of the wrath of God. Whoso now writes about the future of reli- 
gion—and needs must that men write about it— engages in an undertaking of many F- 
hazards. The currents of modern events as well as of ideas swirl in spate. There [ 
are no obvious assurances. The frontiers of more and other than nations waver |” 
with every wind of doctrine. Accepted morals are losing their authority, especially — 
those concerning marriage, sex-relations, and the discipline of family life. Economic — 
reconstruction is a theme of excited propaganda and ‘unscrupulous men are exploit- 
ing the chances of the desperate moment to snatch at selfish advantages with 4 | 
snap-vote. Protestantism appears to be shattered into fragments which tend to 
coalesce in a broad idealistic but amorphous humanism, or to harden into some 
concrete type of a religion of crisis and a theology of Neo-Calvinism. The Roman 
Catholic Church is embarrassed by the claims of its fratricidal children among al 
the warring nations and seriously apprehensive of the brightening prospects of the 
Holy Orthodox Church under tolerance, perhaps coming favour, of the strongest and 
most heroically concentrated power on the Continent. The Vatican is thus con 
fronted with a grim necessity to concede adjustments to living thought, such as it 
has never had to make since the Reformation. The Anglican communion with its 
many disruptive movements is hard put to it to maintain its illogical compromises [ 
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and to offer some satisfying via media. To look abroad to America and to yet vaster 
continents of the globe with their several world-religions might well paralyse all 
predictions on the religious shape of what is coming to us. 

Professor Boodin is more modest and perhaps more ambitious. He does not 
seem especially concerned with the problems of-church life and of ecclesiastical 
statesmanship. He deals, rather, with the essential nature and quality of the reli- 
gious life as such. His book has been written to help thoughtful souls in this age 
of stress. The author announces that he has derived more help from the poets 
than from the philosophers in preparing these pages. His main desire is to awaken 
a new consciousness of the reality of religion and to call men to the creative life. 

He writes with an emotional sincerity that again and again kindles his thought 
into the eloquence of poetic prose. His first words strike his chorded theme. 
“Religion is the eternal poetry of life.” He has a Wordsworthian sense of the 
Presence of God in nature as well as a concern for human relations and a feeling 
for God’s Presence in them, which, he asserts, was the intuition of Jesus that the 
Kingdom of God is within us. This prevents him from making the pantheistic 
identification and from surrendering the meaning and reality of the supernatural 
life. For him the Incarnation of God in Jesus is the incarnation of divine goodness. 
It is the intuition of the continuity of God with man in Jesus that is the basic fact 
of Christianity, and it is in this sense that Jesus may be said to be Very God of 
Very God and Very Man of very man. 

He has a fine and sensitive appreciation of Protestantism and Catholicism as 
complementary movements ; but his keen artistic and mystical. response to sym- 
bolism and sacramentalism makes him more warmly sympathetic with Catholicism 
of which he is also severely critical. ‘‘ When Protestantism has become frankly 
modernistic it has lost the sacramental consciousness of religion and has drifted 
into a superficial intellectualism and secularism. It has thrown out the baby with 
the bath ” (p. 49). He recognises that “ it has been a long struggle to preserve the 
sense of the real Presence in a world which intellect and custom have made more 
and more mechanical and soulless. Thus the human heart has created its holy of 
holies, the doctrine of incarnation, and the Eucharist to keep the sense of Presence 
alive and real in the midst of dead abstractions ” (p. 57). 

Though the human heart has sided with the mystic, mysticism is not enough. 
We require hard and conscientious thinking. This book conveys high feeling— 
that indeed is its greatest merit—and deep thinking though not of the logical kind. 
So it is that when we come to examine Professor Boodin’s conception of God we 
find ourselves enchanted by a world of glowing ambiguities that somehow never 
come to a golden edge of shining precision. God is “‘ the organising genius of the 
universe,” “‘the higher, better portion of the universe,” “the creative spirit, the 

striving after wholeness which is itself a part, the best part.” Again God is “ that 
creative energy, that spiritual power that works for good—a leaven, a catalytic 
agent which works constructively in our world for order, unity and harmony.” 
“God is living, pervasive, intelligent moral energy working for ideals in the uni- 
verse” and “a master mind responding to our minds . . . making intelligible 
the creative process which brought our mind into existence.” According to the 
author, neither the conception of a timeless being nor the idea that God is one 
makes any practical appeal to the lay mind, and presumably it is the lay mind that 
matters. Statements like these, which are representative not exceptional, give the 
impression that Professor Boodin means to have it both ways, as probably he does, 
in his desire to do justice to the fullness of religious experience. Though he has 
written in this way of God as the better portion, the best part, the Genius in the 
universe working for ideals, the master mind, his universe will strike more than one 
reader as being a viscid medium within which God is struggling titanically for its 
betterment through the help of human co-operation for which he calls in His 
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distress. “The divine energy . . . works to realise something better—always 
conditioned by the clay in which it works.” And yet “ there is but one ultimate 
reality and that is the mind of God.” If we ask whether this ultimate reality is 
what Christians believe to be a personal Deity, we are given the familiar thought. 
** All our thinking and searching moves in God—is God’s becoming conscious of 
Himself in us.” But for our human thinking the God who has been called intel- 
ligent, directive, moral, spiritual, and a master mind would be a mind without self- 
consciousness. Another unsatisfactory feature of the book, but one that may com- 
mend it to the cultured of to-morrow, is that so far from affirming any specifically 
Christian experience, it seems to make Christianity subordinate to our modern 
culture. ‘‘ We are failing to translate Christianity into the concepts and institu- 
tions of our day.” Is it not rather the tragedy of our day that i¢ fails to translate 
its concepts and institutions into accord with the authoritative claims of Chris- 
tianity ? Culture, especially scientific culture, talks too easily of religion without 
revelation ; and when the reality of revelation, or at least of revelations, is granted 
in Professor. Boodin’s sense, the crucial questions are usually evaded—Does reli- 
gious experience initiate the revelation or does the revelation initiate the religious 
experience ? If the one is complementary to the other, we have to settle the ques- 
tion of comparative importance and priority. . Christians at any rate are brought to 
a decision—at last, a decision of Faith—on whether or not the Christian Revelation 
is unique and central for all mankind and constitutive of the very matter and form 
of the Christian experience. Few who profess and call themselves Christians would 
put this Revelation on the same general footing, however excelling in degree, as 
any type of cosmic or humanitarian idealism. 

The word revelation is thus being too lightly used. Absolute Holiness has little 
dread for the modern man of mere culture. Only a soul scorched by the blinding 
whiteness of the All-Holy asks for its mitigation and mercy. ‘ Did ever people hear 
the voice of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou hast heard, and live ? ” 
Fascinated by the horror of blank Existence, or whelmed by the awe of the mystic’s 
Nihil, there is need not only of Revelation but of a kind of veiling—a protective 
screen from the flame that shrivels our moth-like presumptuousness of approach. 
The naked eye of man can‘look upon the meridian sun, but only through smoked 
glass. Nietzsche may strive to look and look at the nude Reality, but is driven at 
last to madness. In drama, Ibsen’s Brand has his brain seared by the icy sincerity 
of his All or Nothing. Kierkegaard has come into more than his own. Such minds 
are fanatical because they leave a strange and terrifying greatness. They behold 
the Dreadful Object and cannot tear their eyes away before they are blasted with 
excess of light. The Christian can look not complacently but with confiding trust 
on God because He has been pleased both to reveal and to veil Himself in the 
Humanity of our Lord. ‘ And yet hast thou not known me, Philip ?” 


J. M. Liuoyp THomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





Christianity, according to St John. By W. F. Howard.—Duckworth’s Theological 
Series.—Pp. viii and 221.—6s"" 

The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church. By J. N. Sanders.—Cambridge University 
Press.—Pp. viii and 92.—7s. 6d. 

Ir is testimony to the vitality of British scholarship that two such books as these, 

each constituting a notable contribution to Johannine studies, should be produced 

in the fourth year of a great war. The first, Christianity according to St John, is 
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by Dr W. F. Howard, who has already established his position as probably our 
leading Johannine scholar, and here, in the short space of some 200 pages, he has 
succeeded in compressing and presenting in a clear and readable form the fruits of 
his wide reading and sagacious judgement. % 

The book is primarily an exposition of Johannine thought, or rather of the Johan- 
nine expression of the Christian Kerygma, for Dr Howard is in full agreement with 
the modern tendency, which is surely not without its dangers, to emphasise the 
unity of the New Testament as against “the old atomistic theology.” He lays 
particular emphasis on the Jewish character of Johannine language and thought, 
and believes the Prologue to the Gospel to be an adaptation of a Jewish hymn in 
praise of Wisdom seen as the Torah, though not every reader will be convinced by 
the parallels he adduces. He pays considerable attention to the eschatology which, 
he points out, is not go completely transcended as is often supposed ; and he finds 
a partial explanation of the combination of mysticism and apocalyptic (which is 
also found in Paul and in the hymns of Charles Wesley) in the theory of “ realised 
eschatology ”: ‘* The decisive battle has been won, but the warfare is not yet 
accomnlished.” The same mystical strain accounts for the way in which the 
ecclesiastical and sacramental elements, so prominent in contemporary Christian 
writers, are kept in the background, though they pervade much of the discourses. 
He seems to agree with Abrahams that these do contain authentic teaching not 
preserved in the Synoptics. The Epistles are the later work of the evangelist, a 
venerable leader of the Christians in Asia Minor. 

Here we come on to ground which is also covered by Mr Sanders, whose con- 
clusions are very different from Dr Howard’s. The Fourth Gospel in the Early 
Church is not so much a list of possible or certain quotations from the Fourth 
Gospel in the Christian writers of the first two centuries as a closely reasoned attempt 
to explain the considerable lapse of time before it established itself. The Gnostic 
Heracleon wrote a commentary on ‘it c. 160, but in Catholic writers we find_no direct 
quotation before Tatian, while Theophilus is the first to ascribe the Gospel to a 
John and to treat it as scripture. It was Irenaeus who realised that in this Gospel 
Catholics and Gnostics had a common authority, and who brilliantly showed that 
on any fair interpretation it supported the Catholic position. 

If it had been written by an apostle, or even by so respectable a figure as the 
Ephesian John the Presbyter, it could hardly have-had such a struggle as it did to 
win acceptance, especially at Rome. Mr Sanders believes that the evidence points 
to Alexandria, a church of doubtful orthodoxy, as its place of origin, and that the 
Ephesian tradition arose through the desire of the Church at Ephesus to have 
apostolic support in the Quartodeciman controversy. It was written by someone 
who had access to the traditions of “‘ the beloved disciple,” who is not likely to 
have been the son of Zebedee. The chief difficuicy on this view is to explain the 
extraordinarily close affinity of the Gospel to the Epistles, which almost certainly 
do come from Asia Minor. 

L. A. GARRARD. 





Christianity, Politics and Power. By Gerhard Leibholz—The Sheldon Press 
(Christian News-Letter Books, No. 15).—Pp. xii + 66.—1s. 6d. 


Tue events of the last thirty years have impressed on all thoughtful Christians the 
intimate concern of their religion with the political life of men and nations. Not 
that this concern-was ignored before the last war, for the relations between Church 
and State have been discussed ever since the Apostolic age. But since 1914 the 
tacit assumption that for most of us religion had to do only with the individual’s 
personal life has become increasingly a thing of the past ; fewer voices are heard 
crying ‘‘ No politics in the pulpit * ; and Christians are becoming more and more 
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convinced of the necessity of rightly relating the principles of their religion to the 
affairs of government. 

The appearance of a book dealing specifically with this issue is therefore a very 
timely event. Dr Gerhard Leibholz has been a professor of law in Germany, and 
as a devout Lutheran is profoundly concerned over the present situation on the 
Continent as it affects thought on the*problem of Church and State. He and his 
book are introduced and commended to us by Dr Leonard Hodgson of Christ Church. 
The book contains a description of the proper spheres of politics and the Church 
respectively, and a discussion of the right relation between them. Recognising the 
importance of the State’s function, Dr Leibholz is vehemently opposed to the non- 
religious totalitarianism equally visible in Germany and in Russia, and sets over 
against it what he describes as “‘ Christian totalitarianism.” He is anxious to repre- 
sent this latter as the true Lutheranism : and for the purposes of his discussion he 
disencumbers himself both of the demands of Christian perfectionism and of the 
difficulties incidental to Christian disunion. 

It is the nature of the case that an objective study of these great themes should 
give some impression of abstractness and generality, but this does not mean that 
its analysis of the situation and its remedial suggestions are devoid of value. The 
more deeply Christian laymen, and particularly those in professions like that of 
the law, are thinking along these lines, the better prospect there is of Europe 
emerging some day soon from its present political chaos. Dr Leibholz’s book is 
therefore a welcome sign of the new Christian earnestness with which the problems 
of politics are being approached, besides being a valuable contribution toward: 
the rightful solution of them. 

- Without attempting to describe in detail the course of his argument, I should 
like to mention three specific points in respect of which—despite my hearty appre- 
ciation of the general spirit of his book and my concurrence with its general plea— 
it leaves-on me an impression of partial misjudgement. 

No consideration of Christianity and politics can be fully satisfactory unless it 
states the true place of the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount in the Christian’s 
political life. The pre-Constantinian Church very waveringly held to the Sermon: 
the medieval Church limited the consilia evangelica to the clergy and the religious 
orders : at the Reformation, both Luther and Calvin relegated them to the sphere 
of the Christian layman’s “ spirit”: the Anabaptists went back to preconstan- 
tinianism. As a disciple of Luther, Dr Leibholz frankly accepts the dual standard 
recently expounded by the Master of Balliol: the claims of Christian perfec- 
tionism must not be allowed to supersede those of ‘“‘ my station and its duties,” 
for this latter standard also has Divine sanction. It remains, however, a serious 
question whether the glaring discrepancy between the characteristic Christian 
policy of ‘“ overcoming evil with good” and the kind of coercion customary in 
warfare can be quite so simply overcome. 

Dr Leibholtz gives an interpretation of Lutheran and Calvinistic political views 
different from that usually accepted. He denies that Luther was subservient to 
the princes, and claims that Lutheranism—in contrast to Calvinism—takes up 4 
very positive Christian attitude to the State. He says that for Calvinists and Eastern 
Orthodox “‘ power is always demonic,” that Calvinists regard the State as the product 
of collective sin, and that for the Calvinist a Christian State is a sheer impossibility. 
Of Eastern Christendom and historical Calvinism, these statements are undoubtedly 
incorrect. Dr Leibholz seems, however, to be aware that the claims he makes for 
Lutheranism are true only of certain sections and periods of the wide Lutheran 
field ; and he frankly admits that there has existed and does exist an interpretation 
of Lutheranism which makes the Christian Church far too subservient to the State. 

My third point of dissent concerns the close links which Dr Leibholz sees between 
this compliant Lutheranism and religious Liberalism, and between faith in human 
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reason and political totalitarianism. It seems to me that it is time a halt was called 
to this rather loose use of language, which in other quarters has utilised our proper 
hatred of Hitler’s proceedings for the purpose of discrediting both theological and 
political Liberalism. The work of the Aufklarung had to be done; and we may 
thank God that it was done so well. That it fostered political degeneracy in the 
Lutheran churches I see no reason to believe. That its achievements were capable 
of being misued, and sometimes were misused, is, of course, true : but the same is 
equally true of every good gift of God and every forward step in human progress. 
The connection between totalitarianism and humanism is equallyillusory. Humanism 
stands for the dignity and rights of man qud man : totalitarianism flatly denies them. 
Humanism is a child of Christianity (though sometimes sadly forgetful of its parent) : 
totalitarianism is Christianity’s deadly foe. When Dr Leibholz allows himself to 
write (p. 54): “*. . . the Liberal, unlike the Christian, does not distinguish right 
or wrong, because, according to his optimistic creed, man is, by his nature, reasonable 
and, therefore, never wrong,” he is either using words in a very non-natural sense, or 
else—despite his indubitable desire to be fair—putting the facts in a very distorted 
perspective. 


OxFORD. 


Cc. J. Capoux. 





Economic Union and Durable Peace. By Otto Tod Mallery——New York: Harper 
and Brothers.—Pp. 183.—$2.00. 


AMERICAN writers have been even more prolific in plans for post-war reconstruction 
and a more durable peace-settlement than writers on this side of the Atlantic. Mr 
Mallery, who has served as a professional economist on various governmental bodies 
in the United States and is now consultant to the National Resources Planning 
Board, here contributes his own conception of ‘‘ Economic Union.” It is, in essence, 
the application of lessons learnt from his experience of social planning in America 
and of participation in the work of the International Labour Office. As such, it 
commends itself by its cautious, pragmatic approach. But let us see first what the 
proposals are. “ 
“Economic Union ” both in theory and practice should, it is proposed, start 


| with the Reciprocal Trade Agreements made by Mr Cordell Hull in 1934. These 
| consisted of twenty-two separate agreements with other nations, aimed at scaling 


down tariffs at home and removing restrictive foreign barriers to American exports. 
Believing that such agreements are of mutual benefit and capable of still wider 
application, Mr Mallery argues that machinery of international co-operation built 
upon the organs of collaboration involved in such agreements will have a soundness 
and durability hitherto achieved only by the International Labour Office itself. 
He plans to build durable peace on durable institutions, and to base these institu- 
tions on enlightened economic self-interest. He presumes that closer political 
relations will grow out of closer economic relations, and that international solidarity 
presupposes economic harmony and prosperity. 

Acceptance of his thesis must depend, therefore, on the effectiveness of his 
scheme to create economic harmony. He rightly urges that economic arrangements 
must garb themselves in appropriate institutional form. There should be an annual 


| conference of delegates appointed by the governments of member-States, but repre- 


senting functional groups—governments, employers, industrial workers, and 
Possibly agricultural interests. The Managing Board should be elected by this 
conference from amongst its members. Such an organisation does not infringe 
national sovereignty, though it “ reaches across frontiers instead of emphasising 
them.” It has already worked well in the. I.L.O. There should be an Economic 
Union Bank, modelled on the proposed Inter-American Bank, serving as a bank of 
governments and not of centrat banks, which might develop a Union currency to 
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prevent restrictions on investment and promote new enterprises. There should be 
a Union Commission for Territorial Administration to control the trade-policy of 
colonies, linked with the Union Bank and superseding closed systems of imperial 
preference. There should be, eventually, a World Trade Board, extending the 
planning of trade on to a world scale. Given these basic economic organisations, 
Mr Mallery refuses to be dogmatic or doctrinaire about the more political and 
constitutional forms by which co-operation is to be sought. States, regions or 
federations can be partners in the Union so long as they have confidence in one 
another’s aims and promises, and the wish to reconcile the needs of small states for 
cultural independence with their need for larger economic affiliations. He believes 
that through the instruments of Lease-Lend and the Atlantic Charter, the United 
States and Great Britain have already taken useful steps towards such a consum- 
mation. ‘‘ Economic Union’? would not need to be universal in order to work, 
though it would be elastic enough to include the whole world. 

The scheme here propounded has the defects which correspond to its merits. 
It has the merit of being concrete, immediate, intensely practical. It has the 
merit of emphasising that durable peace is inconceivable without economic common 
sense and prosperity ; and that the most perfect political constitution is of no 
avail without a basis in social justice and greater equality of opportunity amongst B 
nations. But it tends to neglect or sweep aside the political aspects of peacemaking 
in too cavalier a fashion. Economic agreements are in themselves political acts, 
coloured and determined by other aspects of government policy. The forces of 
nationalism have seldom—except during the decade 1860-1870—been guided by 
primarily economic considerations. That decade of political federations and 
unifications which saw the creation or preservation of large national units in Ger- 
many, Italy, Canada and the United States was soon succeeded by the more 
“ Balkanic ”’ national movements for separatism and home rule. And _ these 
powerful forces of national self-determination made great headway in spite of the 
obvious economic disadvantages of splintered economic units. It is a pity, perhaps, 
that so many men, far from seeking to live by bread alone, are so ready to sacrifice 
bread in the cause of misguided enthusiasms and prejudices. But that is what 
“* Uneconomic Man ”’ has been doing for the past fifty years in Europe: and any 
scheme for Economic Union which allows too little room for this deplorable pro- 
pensity credits Europeans with greater capacity for rational and enlightened self- 
interest than is warranted by recent history. That political considerations are not 
entirely absent even from the proposed scheme is suggested by the difficulty of 
finding a single mention of the U.S.S.R. in the whole book. Soviet Russia would 
not fit comfortably into Mr Mallery’s picture, and it is tacitly excluded from the 
discussion. 

The book is not easy to read. Its excessively journalistic style is irritating with- 
out the merit of simplicity. Yet here is a point of view on the problems of peace- 
making which it is of interest and value to understand and a thesis which is worthy — 
of close examination. 


Davip THOMSON. 
CAMBRIDGE. 





Schelling, The Ages of the World. Transl. with introduction and Notes by Frederick 
de Wolfe Bolman, Jr.—New York, Columbia University Press, 1942 (Nr.3 
of the Columbia Studies in Philosophy, edited under the Dept. of Philosophy, 
Columbia University).—Pp. xiii + 251.—$3. 


Dr Freperick DE WOLFE Botman, Jr., has taken time to translate Schelling’s 
fragment “ Die Weltalter’’ competently and faithfully from the difficult German 
of the author into lucid English—a labour of love which deserves the gratitude 
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of the English-speaking section of the international republic of yam whatever 
we may think of the book translated. 

Professor Edgar Sheffield Brightman, of Boston, calls it in the eewenl “a 
work of genius which illumines with its speculations some of the most baffling 
problems of human destiny,” and says that whatever the logical positivists or the 
Barthians may have to say about the true, the certain, and the valuable may be 

both more appreciatively and more critically, if related to the insights of 
a mind like Schelling’s ; also that “if this work of the later Schelling is really 
mastered a new impulse may be given to contemporary religious thought.” 

I can imagine that the Barthian theology, as far as it has taken root in the 
English-speaking countries, may receive a new impulse from Schelling whom his 
translator thinks (p. ix) to have been “‘ one of Germany’s greatest philosophers.” 

But that does not mean that “ religious thought” will be stimulated in the 
process. I cannot imagine what sort of faith could be deepened by the Romantic 
belief in a ‘‘ divine art of dissimulation or irony ” (p. 77) or by the metaphysical 
statement that ‘‘ God first posits himself as No in order to become manifest as 
yes.” What can it profit any believer to be taught that ? 

“The ground of revelation is divine wrath,” for, as Schelling explains later, 
this is the creation of the universe, the wniversum or “‘ inverted one.” ‘“* Nothing 


, prevented God from now making just this otherness, which was what is originally 


invisible of his godhead, conversely rather into what veils his godhead. God does 
this in an act of freest willing, which, just because it is an extroversion of plurality 
and introversion of unity, can also be called universio. In this, however, he himself 
in himself does not come to be another, even though he disguises himself and appears 
to be another, and in consequence of this divine art of dissimulation or irony displays 
the reverse of that which he genuinely wills ”’ ! 

“Thus the Deus absconditus of all religious realism is given a creative function, 
and the Romantic concept of irony is set in a religious frame of reference.” ‘ At 
the outset of the philosophy of revelation, when the Son of God becomes the Son of 
Man by an act of human freedom, God still operates the substance of the world by 
his will (Wille) but, from God’s side, this will is wrath (‘ Unwille ’).” 1 

“‘ This ‘ philosophy of revelation ’ is the elaboration of what Schelling calls the 
‘dialectical relation of the. Father and Son of Christian doctrine.’ The Son is the 
second power of the godhead, operative in creation, which becomes Son at the end 
ofthe creation. The redemption of the world by this second power after becoming 
Man is the processive return of historical factuality to the sovereignty of the god- 
head. The work of this redemption is continued in history by the third power of 
the godhead, the Spirit.”’ 2 

Throughout his analysis, Schelling—following Joachim de Flore—interprets 
this threefold division of time as the age of the Father, which is the past, the age 
ofthe Son, or the present world, and the age of the Spirit, which is future. (The 
extant incomplete fragment of the Weltalter—written between 1827 and 18338— 


| embraces only the Introduction and Book I The Past ; of Part II a few pages only 


—never published—were found by his son, not a trace of the third book on The 
Future as ‘“‘ divined ” by the author.) 


If any genuinely religious thinker within the English-speaking world can be 
edified or enthused by these trinitarian metaphysical gymnastics, he will have good 
reason to be thankful to Dr Bolman who has brought them within his easier reach 
and to Professor Paul Tillich of Berlin, now in New York, who appears to have 
inspired Dr Bolman’s translation, after having laboured to make Schelling’s volun- 
tarist irrationalism fashionable in Germany. 


1 Schelling, Sdémmtliche Werke, II, 8, p. 872. 
2 Bolman, p. 203, note 48. 
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As to the logical positivists of the English-speaking world, it is easy to anticipate 
what they will have to say about a thinker for whom “the problem is that of 
existence, the answer to the question ‘ Why is there anything at all, why not 
nothing ?’ ” (pp. 24-42). 

To this question the only possible satisfactory answer has been given almost 
2,500 years before by that profound thinker Parmenides, who stated once for all 
time that the “ Nothing” (76 yx) dv) cannot exist, in other words that it is 
self-contradictory to attribute existence to that which by definition does not exist. 

The “naught,” “what is not ’—in the ‘“ amphibolic character” of which 
Schelling found “‘ the principle of freedom of God and man ” (p. 107, note 5, quoting 
Tillich) has rightly been called by Bergson a “‘ pseudo-idea.” At the end of a 
most cogent argument Bergson said: ‘‘So the question ‘ Why something rather 
than nothing ’ is a meaningless question.” 

And how can the alleged solution of a meaningless question by the abuse of 
high sounding, unanalysed, undefined words and pseudo-mathematical symbols 
be anything else but mere verbiage ? 

Such a criticism would, of course, do less than justice to Schelling’s grandiose 
attempt to achieve the impossible : it is obvious that what he gave to readers able 
to enjoy flights of symphonic cosmogonic phantasy or meta-poetry is not philo- 
sophy—conceived as an exact science (Husserl, Philosophie als strenge Wissen- 
schaft), as the unified ‘‘ Science of Sciences ” and “* Science of Science ” of the Vienna 
Circle—but the very thing which the ancient Church called Gnésis. 

A short time after the crucifixion of Jesus Philo of Alexandria made a grandiose 
attempt to fuse into one homogeneous alloy the revelation believed by the Jews to 
have been vouchsafed to Moses on Mount Sinai with what he thought best of the 
various systems of Greek philosophy. Origen and Clement of Alexandria—steeped 
in the Philonian tradition—tried to combine the teaching of the Pauline epistles 
and of the canonical gospels with the same eclectic Neo-Pythagorean, Neo-Platonic 
Greek philosophy. The result of all these efforts was a Jewish Gndésis and a Chris- 
tian Gnésis which has been developed in various ways and crystallised into different 
systems all through the Middle Ages and the age of the Renaissance, the Reformation 
and Counter-Reformation. Both the history of Jewish and of Christian philosophy 
throughout the Middle Ages consists of a series of attempts to construct coherent 
systems free from the “heresies” which had made the earlier Gnostic systems 
unacceptable to the orthodox Synagogue and the Catholic Church respectively. 
But all these systems—trying to fuse the data accepted as received by Revelation 
with the results of that unaided purely human reason which Paul rightly or wrongly 
rejected as ‘‘ foolishness before God ’”—are Gnostic in so far as they claim to offer 
a certainty transcending human experience and reason. The catalystic “* de omnibus 
dubitandum ” applied by Descartes to this emulsion of heterogeneous elements has 
more and more accelerated its separation into the original components, the oil of 
sacred Gnésis and the clear water of profane science and pure philosophy. 

As a result of the final clear-cut division achieved in our days the soothing oil of 
Gnésis can now be seen floating undisturbed above the waters of science rising 
constantly to higher and higher levels. The thought of Schelling is wholly located 
in that upper layer of belief ‘‘ transcending ’’ the highest level that our gradually 
increasing knowledge even strives to reach. 

It is certain that Schelling has added nothing to the exact knowledge below this 
sphere. It is for the modern Christian theologians to tell us whether Schelling’s 
vast addition to Christian Gndsis is more acceptable to them and compatible with 
their Faith than it appeared to his contemporaries, 


Oxrorp. 


ROBERT EISLER. 














